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A MAN WITHOUT A NAME. 


BY JANE G. AUSTIN. 
F the fifty thousand people who 
read the following paragraph in 
the evening edition of a leading 
journal, perhaps twenty paused 
to consider the tragedy it implies, 
but to one only did it plainly 
speak the story at which the 
others guessed. 


“In driving in the pickets, 
John Roe, private of Co. A., 
oressed forward far in advance of 

is companions, and received a 
ball from a Mississippi rifle 
through his head, killing him 
instantly.” 

Mrs. Courtland, elegantly 
dressed for the opera, waiting in 
the drawing-room a moment till 
the carriage should be announced, took up the paper 
her husband had just laid down, read this paragraph, 
and read it again, until her lips grew white and her 
hands shook so that the paper rustled like the leaves 
of a withered wreath upon some forgotten grave. 

Mr. Courtland returned from the window, and 
threw himself into his arm-chair. 

“Nothing in the paper to-night,” said he, dis- 
contentedly. 

His wife did not speak. 

“Do you go anywhere after the opera, Clara?” 
asked he; but still no answer. 

“ Clara lag 

“TI beg your pardon! Did you speak?” asked the 
elegant woman at his side, turning upon him dark, 
bright eyes with a horror in their depths which his 
were too small and bleared to see. 

“ Certainly,” said Mr. Courtland, peevishly; ‘and 
I wish I could find that newspaper as interesting as 
you seem to. Lasked if you were going anywhere 
after the opera.” 

“Yes, to Mrs. Vane’s,”’ said the lady, coldly. 

“I will go to the club, I believe. You may set me 
down if you please, or shall I take you into the theatre 
before I go?” 

‘‘No, thank you. Thomas does very well as escort.” 

“All the better. Wait a moment tillI put on my 
boots.” 

While speaking, Mr. Courtland threw the paper he 
had resumed upon the floor, and left the room. His 
wife stood looking down at it for a moment with the 
dread and fascination ascribed to a bird magnetized 
by asnake. Then suddenly snatching at it, she tore 
out a small portion and laid the remainder upon the 
blazing coal heaped in the grate. It flamed up, 
changed to tinder, and, as Mr. Courtland threw open 
the drawing-room door, rushed up the chimney. 

Thomas entered behind him. 

“The carriage, ma’am,” announced he. 

“Very well. You will be wanted, Thomas,” said 
his mistress, in her usual tone. 

“Clara! where is that paper? I wanted to see,” 
began Mr. Courtland, but his wife was already down 
stairs, and after looking about the room a moment, 
the husband followed, muttering: 

“ Well, I can see it at the club.” 

Mrs. Courtland’s admirers said she had never looked 
so beautiful, or borne herself so charmingly as on that 
evening. Unheeded were Bosio’s trills and Patti’s 
mellow contralto, Bellini’s tenor or the magnificent 
basso of Susini, while she spoke, or bowed graceful 
acknowled t of acquainta hip; and it was 
only when, tapping her fan smilingly against her 
gloved palm, she gave signal of approval, that the 
macaronis crowding her box found anything worthy 
of applause. 

The opera over, the stately beauty accepted the 
escort of one of these attendants to her carriage, bid- 











ding the rest au revoir for a few moments, as every 
one was going to Mrs. Vane’s of course, and so with 
a smile and bow, which every man felt especially ad- 
dressed to himself, she swept by them and was gone. 
They did not see her alone in her carriage. 

At Mrs. Vane’s the triumph was repeated, and even 
the women said that Mrs. Courtland had never been 
so brilliant as to-night. She sung, danced, fenced 
with the keen rapier of a wit as courteous as it was 
sharp, accepted some compliments, and failed to com- 
prehend some others; in fact, played her part of 
queen of society to perfection, through a weary two 
hours, and then a ray of genuine pleasure shot from 
the dark bright eyes that all the evening had wan- 
dered through the crowd and watched the door as 
eagerly as a young girl who looks for her lover’s 
entrance. 

But the quiet, middle-aged man who came at last, 
and from Mrs. Vane turned directly to Mrs. Court- 
land, was the brother and not the lover of that brilliant 
belle. 

“Good evening, Clara. You look very blooming,” 
said he, quietly. 

“Dol? Then rest convinced of the utter deceit- 
fulness of the sex, for the truth isI am wearied to the 
last degree, and am going home. Will you come 
with me?” 

A swift glance emphasized the request, and John 
Marvin, with a grave smile, said: 

“T only came in for five minutes. If you will wait 
that time for me, I shall be happy to take you home.” 

“Certainly. Ten minutes if you choose. Take 
time to make yourself charming to at least half a 
dozen of your fair friends. I shall meantime complete 
the annihilation of Mr. Bloome’s argument in favor 
of a Loyal League.” 

She turned mischievously to the reformer at her 
elbow, and Mr. Marvin lost himself in the gay crowd. 

Ten minutes later he returned, and offered his arm. 

Shall we bid Mrs. Vane good night?” said he, 

Seated in the carriage he took her hand. 

“ What is it,dear? I saw that you were very much 
excited when I first came in to Mrs. Vane’s.” 

“O, John, John! Did not the detective you em- 
ployed to trace him, tell you that he had enlisted in 
Company A. of the —th Ohio Volunteers, under the 
name of John Roe?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“And have you read the account of the fight at 
Ganley Bridge in to-night’s papers?” 

“No, not the details.” 

“ John, it says there that John Roe ofthat company 
and regiment pressed forward far in advance of his 
companions, and was killed by a ball from a Missis- 
sippi rifle through his head.” 

“My poor little Clara!” And John Marvin would 
have drawn his sister to his heart, but she repulsed 
him, saying in a voice cold and hard with suppressed 
emotion: 

Who killed that man, John?” 

“Dear, it was the chance of war.” 

“T tell you it was no chance. Why did he rush 
forward to meet the enemy, and fling away his life 
without an effort in its defence? It was because I, 
wretched I, had made that life so hateful and so 
weary to him that he would bear it no longer. I, 
and only I, must account to God for Lee Wynne’s 
blood. It is on my hands!’’ 

Her brother did not speak. His five senses told 
him that words of comfort or of palliation would but 
irritate such agony, such remorse as thrilled in the 
voice whose every inflection he knew so well. 

The carriage stopped. 

**Come in for a moment, John,” said Mrs. Court- 
land, wearily. ‘‘Something must be done, and you 
must advise me.” 

“T will come in, but what can be done more than 
to accept a sorrow which may not be evaded?”’ 

Clara did not reply, and her brother following her 
into the brilliant drawing-room, shrank from the wan, 
pinched face she turned upon him. 

A memory of the brilliant beauty he had found one 
little hour before illuminating Mrs. Vane’s assembly, 





flashed across his mind, and his eyes fell as if the 
misery so carcfully hidden from the world should not 
be gazed upon unveiled, by even a brother’s eyes. 

Something of this, too, Clara felt, and turned away. 
A letter lay upon the table directed to herself. She 
took it up with a new pallor in her face. 

“Norfolk, Virginia,” murmured she, reading the 
postmark. The direction was in a strange hand, but 
in all crises everything unusual is alarming. 

She tore open the envelope, and a letter sealed and 
addressed also to herself, dropped out. 

Mr. Marvin picked it up, glanced at the direction, 
and silently handed it to his sister. 

“T knew it was from him when I saw it upon the 
table,” whispered she, while with fluttering hands 
she opened the sheet and read the few lines it. con- 
tained. They were these: 

“ There is to be a fight, and I will not come out of 
it alive. It may put some unpleasant memories at 
rest in your mind to surely know that Iam dead, and 
I shall leave this with my chaplain to be sent to you 
only in case of my death, 

“Clara, I know not why I write. Something I 
would say that shall make you know how true and 
strong was the love that goes with me to my death; 
nay, itself my death, for it is your words that will 
kill me to-day,—not the ball or sword of the enemy. 
And yet, Clara, though I love, how dare I to forgive 
the cruel wrong you did yourself and me in casting 
love from his altar, and placing pride in the desecrated 
shrine? It was not me alone; it was your own noble 
nature that you ruined when you spoke those words, 
Clara; for you loved me—you love me now, you will 
love me when we lie, you in your stately tomb, I in 
my unhonored soldier’s grave. 

““ Woman, I leave you first to the world, but at the 
last to God, who shall yet purify your heart, though 
it be with fire.” 

There was no signature, but none was needed. 
Clara Courtland would have recognized that script 
had she found it in the temple of Rameses. She 
handed the letter to her brother and began to pace 
up and down the room with the light springy step of 
a caged tigress. Presently she stopped and pressed 
her hands upon her temples, burying them in the 
blue-black masses of her hair, through which flashed 
and glittered the great diamond troth-plight ring 
placed on her finger by Mr. Courtland. Showing it 
to her brother when she first wore it, she had called 
it the luck-penny with which he had sealed his 
purchase. 

When John Marvin turned to look for her, she still 
stood there, her fixed eyes wearing a look of desper- 
ate determination, her mouth set hard. 

“What is it, dear?” asked the brother, putting his 
arm tenderly about her. 

“ John, [am going to find Lee’s grave, and kneeling 
upon it beg his forgiveness, beg him to lift from my 
heart this fearful weight that is crushing out its life. 
Will you go with me?” 

“Darling, we cannot go now. By-and-by, when 
the war is over—” 

“T go to-morrow. ShallI go alone?” asked Clara, 
coldly. 

Her brother frowned and bit his lip. Then looking 
fixedly at the haggard face upraised to his, said: 

‘Clara, answer me as you are a true and honest 
woman, is this—attempt essential to your peace?” 

“To my life!” 

“We will go to Washington to-morrow, then. 
Once there, I think I have sufficient influence to get 
a pass to the scene of the last battle. There will be 
fatigue, discomfort, possible danger.” 

Clara impatiently waved her hand. 

“To-morrow morning?” asked she, feverishly. 

“Yes. But Clara, always with Mr. Courtland’s 
consent. You owe him obedience and respect none 
the less because you have never given him love.” 

He spoke seriously, even sternly, and she answered 
quickly: 

“ Do not talk of that to-night. He knew all when 
I married him. I will ask his permission,” 

“And if he refuses?” 





A look of sullen resolve darkened the beautiful face. 

* John, would you refuse your only sister a home, 
if she comes to you and says she has no other?” 

Clara, what do you mean?” 

“T mean that if Mr. Courtland refuses his consent 
to my journey, I sever at one blow the hateful tie that 
binds me to him.” 

“Clara, who forged that tie?” asked the brother, 
laying his hands upon her shoulders and looking into 
her face wit res full of sad reproof. . 

“1,” whispered the white lips. 

“And is it not you, then, who must bear its dis- 
comfort with such patience as you may?” 

**So far, but no farther. I will go to Lee Wynne’s 
grave though the world stood in my path. If you 
side with him against me, I will go alone.” 

“My poor child! your grief must be very bitter 
when it makes you speak thus to me,” said John, 
tenderly. 

*Forgiveme. But O, John, my heart, my heart 
will break!” 

And in the sudden passion of her anguish, she 
threw herself upon the floor at his feet, and sobbed 
and moaned and wept, unti! he raised her in hisarms 
and soothed ber with whispered words and soft 
caresses, as he had done many a time in her orphaned 
childhood. She was all he had in the world, this 
grave, tender-hearted man, and he was worshipful 
even of her faults. 

A key turned in the latch of the hall door. 

“Mr. Courtland is coming, Clara,” said John. 
“You had best speak to him now, or would you 
rather wait till Iam gone?” 

“No. Stay!” said his sister, nervously, as she rose 
and slowly advanced down the long room to meet her 
husband, who gaily said: 

“What, home before me? It is hardly twelve 
o'clock. You,are growing rational.” 

“T have heard. some very sad news, Mr. Court- 
land,” said Clara, simply, almost humbly. ‘A former 
friend of mine is dead.” 

“Ah! Iam sorry to hear it, my dear. Was it any 
one I knew?” 

‘No, sir. Will you beso very kind as not to ask 
me anything more about it, and let me go with my 
brother to Washington and beyond, to see where—to 
see about his grave?” 

Mr. Courtland frowned, and looked past Clara to 
her brother who stood calm, dignified, and candid, 
ready to bear his share of the responsibity of a plan 
which he foresaw would meet his brother-in-law’s 
signal disappruvai and contempt. 

“To Washington and beyond?” echoed Mr. Court- 
land. ‘‘ How far beyond, if I may ask?” 

“To Ganley Bridge,” faltered Clara. 

“Oho! Your friend was a soldier, Mrs. Court- 
land?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Now, Clars, this is simply absurd. How can you 
Ask me to consent to an expedition in the depth of 
winter, of which you vouchsafe me no other explane- 
tion than that you are going to the front of the army 
to look up the grave of an anonymuus soldier? It is 
impossible, of course.” 

Clara flushed scarlet, and a hasty reply rose to her 
lips; but a firm hand upon her shoulder checked the 
impulse, and she looked confidingly up at her brother 
who had advanced to her side, and now said: 

“T think Clara owes you a fuller explanation than 
she has given, and if she permits, I will tell the rest.” 

“T shall be obliged if you wi!l do so,” said Mr. 
Courtland, stiffly, and Clara put her hand within her 
brother’s arm, leaning heavily upon it. 

You know, sir,”’ began John Marvin, his sonorous 
voice taking a graver and tender tone, such as one 
uses in speaking in presence of a dead friend, “ you 
know that before you saw my sister, she was engaged 
to a young man named Wynne—” 

“T know. <A beggarly merchant’s clerk. A mere 
childish folly which I supposed over and gone,” inter- 
rupted the husband, angrily. 

John Marvin courteously waited until he was silent, 
and resumed. 
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“It was because of his humble position and this 
poor child’s unchastened pride that they parted. She 
did not disdain to taunt him with his inferior position 
when she was angry, and he was as proud as herself. 
They parted with bitter words on either side, and 
when she told him she never wished to see his face or 
hear his name again, he solemnly swore she never 
should. The oath was kept. He enlisted under a 
false name, and his death under that name is reported 
among the sufferers at Ganley Bridge. 

“And now Clara would see that he lies at least in a 
Christian grave, and that some form of respect is 
shown at the last to the body of a man who died for 
his country but also for her.” 

The last words were spoken in a tone of deep emo- 
tion, and Mr. Courtland’s face softened a little. 

« But what would people say?” asked he. 

“ There is no occasion for any one but ourselves to 
know that Clara and I go further than Washington. 
Even in getting a pass to the front, I néed not mention 
her name.” 

‘But, Marvin, this is a most extraordinary thing. 
I do not understand how you can sanction it,” said 
Mr. Courtland, peevishly. 

John drew his sister closer to his side. 

“I told you when you asked me for this one sister 
of mine, Mr. Courtland, that she was more to me than 
all the world beside. I told you, too, that she was a 
tender, loving child, who had been guarded from 
every chill and blight, every want and sorrow, which 
could be warded off from her young life. As I loved 
her then, I love hernow. As I would then have gone 
far to gratify her lightest wish, so now I would do far 
more than this that she proposes, to give what com- 
fort may yet be given toa sorrow such as you and [, 
sir, cannot comprehend. She is yours and mine to- 
day—shall we refuse her one last look at the grave of 
him who loved her better than either of us, for he has 
given up his life for her?” 

Mr. Courtland laid one hand upon the bowed head 
of his wife, and with the other grasped that of his 
brother-in-law. 

“To you, John,” said he, ‘I confide my wife, to 
you, Clara, my honor.” 

“ We accept the trust,” said Marvin, solemnly, and 
as Courtland left the room, added: 

“O, Clara, when this is over, thank God who lias 
rewarded your undesert with the love of a noble and 
high-minded gentleman. You shall yet be a happy 
wife, perhaps a happy mother. And now, dear, good 
night.” 





The Rev. John Smith, chaplain of the —th O. V. 
M., sat alone in his tent, resting, or trying to rest 
after a laborious day of service in hospital and camp. 
There entered an orderly, who, saluting, said: 

“ There’s a lady and gentleman, sir, come out with 
apass. They’re asking about some grave or other, 
and the colonel sent them along to you.” 

“And where are they now, Barrows?” asked the 
chaplain, in a voice of mild despair, as he drew on his 
wet boots. 

“ Just outside. Shall I show them in, sir?” 

“Certainly.” And the courteous priest hastening 














to the doorway of his tent, cast a hasty glance, of 
such scrutiny as the twilight allowed, upon the visi- 
tors slowly advancing toward him. 

The one was a lady dressed in a coarse gray travel- 
ling suit, her face concealed by a thick veil. But the 
chaplain was man enough to notice the elegance of 
the figure and grace of the motion apparent through 
all disguises. She leaned upon the arm_of a tall and 
stately gentleman, whose grave and kindly face was 
quite unknown to Mr. Smith. . 

“This is the chaplain,” said the orderly, bluntly, 
and John Marvin, courteously bowing, said: 

“Mr. Smith, I believe.” 

“Yes, sir. And your name?” 

* Will you pardon me if I withhold it, and ask you 
to call me Mr. Roe and this lady Miss Roe? Consider 
us, if you please, a brother and sister of Private John 
Roe, who was killed at Ganley Bridge, and whose 
grave we have come thus far to visit.” 

The chaplain was a gentleman, and with a quiet 
bow of acquiescence, said simply: 

“Will you walk into my tent, Mr. and Miss Roe, 
and seat yourselves?” 

The invitation was accepted, and while the veiled 
lady sat silently listening, the chaplain at John Mar- 
vin’s request gave such particulars of Private Roe’s 
melancholy life and wilful death as he could recall. 
The story was as brief as sad, for the nameless man 
had so carefully avoided all companionship or ques- 
tioning, that his comrades knew literally nothing of 
him or his history, save that he was always the first 
to volunteer on any dangerous service, always fore- 
most in battle, and last in retreat, never weary, never 
discontented, never discouraged. 

“JT hardly knew more than that of him myself,” 
continued the chaplain, “until the night before the 
skirmish where he lost his life. Then he came into 
my tent, and after speaking a few words of blind al- 
lusion to some sorrow or remorse that made life unen- 
durable to him, he told me that he felt a sure presen- 
timent that he should never come alive out of the 
approaching battle, and he gave me a letter in a blank 
envelope and a folded and sealed slip of paper, asking 
me in case he was actually killed, to copy the address 
there contained upon the cover of the letter, and send 


“*He was shot almost before the fight began. Isaw 
that his death was mentioned in the report of the 
battle, and I sent the letter—whose address I have 
forgotten.” 

The chaplain did not look up as he finished speak- 
ing, did not even appear to hear the one long quivering 
sob that wailed through the tent. 

“Do you know where he is buried?” asked Mr. 
Marvin, in a low voice. 

“Yes. There were so few killed in that skirmish 
that we laid each in a separate grave, with a wooden 
headboard over him. The place is not distant.” 

“Will you take us there?” 

* Certainly.” 

And with no more words, the three went out through 
the camp and through a grove of sighing cypress 
trees, to a little valley, beyond which lay a wood. 

The sun had set, and the deep shadow ofthe cypress 
trees lay athwart a cluster of recent graves whose 
white head-slabs gleamed out white and spectral in 
the gathering twilight. Through the chestnut wood 
sighed a weary wind, mourning all alone for the quiet 
sleepers there who lay so far from all the human love 
and sorrow that should have made a shrine of each 
lonely grave. 

The chaplain paused beside a mound, upon whose 
headstone stood the words, 

“JOHN ROE, 
CO. A. —TH REGT., 
“oO. V. MM.” 

“Tt is this,” said he, and softly withdrew. 

John Marvin stood a moment looking down at the 
grave, and then at a whispered word from his com- 
panion followed the chaplain so far as the cedar grove, 
where, sentinel like, he paced up and down for a long 
hour, until the purple and gold of the western sky 
was changed to masses of dun cloud, and the moon, 
pale, tender, pitying, stood high in heaven. looking 
down on all the sorrow, all the desolation, men do not 
shrink frem unfolding to her gaze, let them shroud it 
never so carefully from the ruthless day. 

And Clara! Prostrate upon the earth, her regal 
head bowed upon that lonely grave, the agony of a 
remorseful love rending her very heart with sobs and 
moans, and bitter, bitter tears, the proud, fond wo- 
man, with her great nature all alive, and all suffering 
in its fullest capacity, O, pity her; for truly many a 
life passes from the cradle to the grave, and never 
knows in all the journey such agony as was concen- 
trated for her in that one hour. 

When at last her brother came, and with tender 
authority raised and led her away, she was so ex- 
hausted that she could not resist the movement, and 
when he spoke words of sympathy and comfort, she 
did not answer, but clung to him with the docile sub- 
missiveness of a penitent child. Only once she spoke 
as he placed her in the carriage waiting for them. 

“Please, dear, never speak his name or allude to— 
to his grave.” 

“ Never, Clara.” And not only did John Marvin 
faithfully keep this promise, but was able without 
offence to impose the same charge upon Mr. Court- 
land, who welcomed home his wife with such quiet 
tenderness and sympathy that it reached her softened 
heart, and out of that desolate grave sprang a tiny 
shoot of gratitude and respect that may yet grow to 
a fair tree bearing flowers and fruit, and giving 
peaceful shelter to many a lonely wanderer. 

Mrs. Courtland still went into society, and no one 
marked any sudden change of habits or interests, but 
while her milliner’s and jeweller’s bills grew smaller, 
the coffers of the Sanitary Commission grew fuller, 
and two or three times in the week, a quiet carriage 
with the Courtland cipher upon its panel, stopped at 
the Rooms and left its mistress for an hour or two. 
But when a place as Directress was offered to her, she 
quickly said, “O, no,” and a look of pain and humility 
crossed her face so swiftly that one might hardly read 
it before it was gone. 

So, very quietly and very gradually, but just as 
surely as the seed becomes a plant and fulfils in flower 
and fruit the best use of its being, is the sorrow of 
that woman’s life bringing her into another and a 
better and a holier life. 

“God has purified her heart, even though it was 
with fire.” 


A BIG THING ON ICE. 

One evening, in the second dog-watch, we heard 
Fin Butterfield, an old Greenland “ blubber-hunter,” 
spinning one of his hawser-laid yarns, and we listened 
just long enough to hear of the best “time” ever 
made on any course in this world: 

** Ye see, shipmates, ’bout fifty mile due west from 
Uppernavik, down there in the Greenland sea, we 
struck a big bull whale; and the old lubber, instead 
of takin’ dead to wind’ard, as a struck whale orter, 
blast my tarry eyebrows if he didn’t go straight to 
leeward toward a big floe fifteen mile across, and 
smooth as a big lookin’ glass. 

** Old bull took us in end forty-three mile an hour, 
and went slap under the floe, takin’ the boat under 
after him—” 

“And all hands in her, Fin?” 

“Thunder! no. D’ye s’pose we were goin’ to be 
drownded to please that. bloody old whale? When 
the boat went under we all jumped on the ice, cut 
right across it west-northwest, got to the other side 








it to Norfolk to be mailed. And he asked me when I 
had done so to furget the name I had written, and | 
also to forget him, and all that I knew of him. I | 
think I never saw a man so utterly hopeless and | 
wretched as was that man when he left me that. | 
night. Death was written in his face, and despair in | 
his eyes. | 





first, and when the boat popped out, all hands jumped 


| in again, hauled up to the old lubber, and turned him 


up with our lances.” 





The majority shrewdly employ their time in ob- 
taining favors, while the minority employ theirs in | 
deserving them. 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
FACTORY SONG. 


BY MRS. L. wins tte afl 


The spindles whirl, the bobbins fill, 
A little maid tends the thread, 
Singing a song of somebody, 
And somebody's name is Fred. 
She sings aloud, for none can hear, 
So noisily goes the mill, 
Telling her secret to many an ear, 
And keeping her secret still. 


The din to her has the goodly sound 
Of a carpenter's hammer and saw, 
And voice of raisers of cottage walls— 

“*Heavo! heavo! hurrah!" 

Building a home for a married pair— 
And somebody's name is Fred, 

And somebody's wife is a factory girl, 
Spinning the slender thread, 


O, never she doubts but somebody thinks 
Of her as she thinks of him; 

Knowing what day their cup of bliss 
Will be full to its very brim. 

So to and fro in the aisle she goes, 
Lighthearted and light of tread, 

Thinking how willingly ever she ‘ll work 
For the man whose name is Fred, 


She doffs the bobbins, they fill again, 
And so on all the day: 

Then at sound of the bell the little maid 
Trips down the stairs and away. 

But whether by day, or whether by night, 
At work, or asleep in bed, 

Her spirit is singing of somebody, 
And somebody's name is Fred. 


> 
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KATY’S UNLOVELINESS. 


BY ESTHER SERLE KENNETH. 





ANGELINE PINKS came into the parlor. 

“Mother, Katy does do the most unlovely things!” 

“ What is it now, darling?” 

“Why, she’s ripping open that bed which is to have 
the straw changed. The straw is as fine as tinder, 
and it sifts out on her woolen dress, and flies in the 
air so that her hair is full of it. And you know how 
coarse it makes one’s hands, ma! She is looking real 
blowzy. I wouldn’t do it for the world; and I declare 
that Katy’s tastes are naturally low; she is always 
doing such rough, housemaid kind of work. Why do 
you let her, ma?” 

“T can’t help it, my dear. I don’t see why she rips 
the tick. I told Dorathy to do it.” 

Well, I wish you’d call Katy down. She wont 
be fit to be seen by the time Mr. St. James comes.” 

Mrs. Pinks put down her sewing, and went to the 
foot of the hall stairs. 

“ Katy!” 

“ What, mother?” came in a ringing young voice 
from the chambers. 

‘Come down immediately. I want you.” 

After Mrs. Pinks had been settled for some time in 
her rocking-chair, there came a pair of ringing little 
boot-heels over the oilcloth of the hall, and in a mo- 
ment the door was quickly opened. Mrs. Pinks and 
Angeline looked up. 

A young girl of about eighteen stood before them, 
nonchalantly picking some stray straws from her dark 
woolen dress. 

“There, ma—I told you so!” exclaimed Angeline. 

**What’s the matter, Angie?” asked the pretty 
offender, giving a breadth of her skirt.a little shake. 

“ Katy, where have you been, to get in that condi- 
tion?” asked Mrs. Pinks. 

“QO, sitting upon that straw bed upon the floor, 
ripping open the tick. It made me think of sitting 
on the haymow, in Uncle John’s barn,” said Katy, 
tossing her collection of straws in the fire, and then 
sitting down carelessly by the hearth. 

‘How came you to be doing such work as that?” 
asked the mother, a little severely. 

Why, Dorathy cut her hand this morning, so that 
she has to work with it bandaged, and she was hav- 
ing such a hard time trying to use the scissors, that I 
told her I would do it.” 

Katy, realizing that she stood in the light of an 
offender, picked another straw from her dress, threw 
it into the fire, and looked at it meditatively as it 
burned. 

Said Mrs. Pinks: 





James’s departure, and she did not understand a 
word of what he was saying about Rome. When he 
asked her if she remembered the rose-red anemone 
of Italy, which Bulwer speaks of, and dared her to 
guess what fairer and purer blossom he had found on 
the banks of the Arno, she stammered, “A straw, 
sir,” not knowing what she was saying. Angeline 
gave her a black look, which frightened her still 
more. 

At length Mr. St. James departed, and, rushing 
away, Katy flew to her chamber, and cried herself 
sick; for Mr. St. James was her pet hero, and she 
was sure that she had disgraced herself forever in 
his eyes. 

Now, reader, hear the rest: 

The next morning Mr. St. James called, and asked 
to see Miss Katy. Pretty and fresh enough, in her 
crimson wrapper with its snowy collar and cuffs, 
Katy went down. It seemed to Angeline that Mr. 
St. James found “ that child” strangely interesting 
for a prodigiously long time, when she heard her 
mother summoned. By-and-by Mrs. Pinks came up 
stairs, in a state of gasping delight. 

“Ma, what is it?” asked Angeline, trembling. 

“He’s asked leave to marry Katy!” cried Mrs. 
Pinks, extatically. 

Angeline went to an easy-chair, sat down, and 
fainted. 

Down stairs, Katy, laughing, crying and blushing, 
was trying to tell how her dress came to seem so un- 
kept the day before. St. James looked puzzled, hav- 
ing forgotten his little courtesy, and what had called 
it forth. Suddenly his face cleared up. 

“Why, my pet,” he laughed, “I’ve been in love 
with you ever since you were a little thing in panta- 
letts!) Do you suppose I am the man to have a six- 
years’ hope balked by a straw?” 





DENSITY OF THE ATMOSPHERE. 

The evidence of design is enforced when we consider 
how exactly the density of the atmosphere has been 
adjusted tothe human organism. By density is meant 
the quantity of matter the atmosphere contains in a 
given volume—for example, in a cubic yard. This 
quantity is capable of exact measurement; and it is 
found that, at the level of the sea, one cubic yard of 
the atmosphere, when dry, contains about two pounds 
of air. This weight is the measure of its density. 
Now, We find that the organization of plants and 
animals, including man, has been most skilfully ad- 
justed to the density of the air. Accepting the fact 
for the present as granted, let us consider the condi- 
tions on which this adaptation of the air to our phy- 
sical organization rests. 

The density of the atmosphere depends on four 
conditions :—First, on the inherent nature of the sub- 
stance which we call air itself; secondly, on the in- 
tensity of gravity—that is, on the amount of the 
earth’s attractive power; thirdly, on the total quan- 
tity of air on the globe ; and lastly, on the temperature. 
The influence of the first condition is not at present 
understood, but that of the last three we can readily 
trace. If the intensity of the force of gravity at the 
surface of the earth were to change, other circum- 
stances remaining the same, the density of the 
atmosphere would change in the same proportion. 
Thus, for exampie, if the intensity of gravity on the 
earth were as great as it is on the surface of the sun, 
the density of the atmosphere would be twenty-eight 
times as great as at present. Or if this intensity were 
reduced to that which exists on the surface of the 
moon, the density would be diminished to one-sixth 
of its present degree. 

But assuming that the intensity of the force of 
gravity on the surface of the earth remained constant, 
precisely the same effect would result from any 
variation in the total quantity of the atmosphere. 
Were the whole amount of air on the earth increased 
or diminished, the density of the atmosphere at its 
surface would also be increased or diminished in the 
same proportion. Still further, assuming that, while 
the intensity of the gravity and the mass of the 





“There is no need of your ever doing h id’s 
work, Katy. I have told you so before; don’t ever 
let me speak of this again.” 

Here a well-modulated masculine voice syllabled: 

‘* Good-morning, ladies.” 

All looked up to see a tall gentleman, hat in hand, 
at the door. 

“Mr. St. James!” exclaimed Mrs. Pinks, rising 
cordially. 

“Mr. St. James,” murmured Angeline, rising more 
slowly, and glancing covertly at Katy’s dress. 

Katy didn’t speak, only shook hands with Mr. St. 
James when her turn came. She realized that her 
hand was a little rough, as it touched that gentle- 
man’s smooth palm. 

Mr. St. James was fresh from Europe. He was 
very handsome, elegant, and entertaining. As he | 
chatted gracefully, he observed: 

‘*Many of these foreign women are very beautiful | 





and charming in manner, 


at here r ined fixed, the temperature were 
changed, then also the density of the atmosphere 
would vary, and by a quantity which can be easily 
determined. By accurate experiments it has been 
ascertained that an elevation of temperature equiv- 
alent to about five hundred degrees of our Fahrenheit 
thermometer would reduce the density to one-half; 
and, on the other hand, that a reduction of tempera- 
ture would increase the density in the same propor- 
tion. Now, consider what all these relations imply. 
When we reflect that the intensity of the force of 
| gravity depends upon the mass of the earth, and 
| remember that the mean temperature depends upon 

the distance of the earth from the sun, we see that 

not only the actual size of the earth, but also its 
| distance from the sun, and the quantity of air on its 

surface, were all necessary conditions, in order that 
| the atmosphere should have its present density, and 

; thus become the fit abode of man. If any one of 





but I am convinced that | those conditions had been neglected, the result would 


none exceed my fair country-women in daintiness of | not have been attained, and man, as he exists, could 


habit and thorough refinement.” 


not have lived on this globe. 


Mr. St. James had hardly consed speaking, when | 
he arose, said ‘‘Allow me,” and picked from Katy’s 
dress a short, yellow straw, which he threw into the | 
fire; then resumed his seat and his conversation, | 
evidently unconscious that Mrs. Pinks and Angeline | 
were pallid with consternation, while Katy blushed | 
away under her curls. | 
Hitherto poor Katy had listened in delight, but 
now her senses were in a confused tumult. The air 
was surcharged with the coming reprimand and re- 
proaches which she knew awaited her at Mr. St. 
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BROUGHT ASHOR 


BY EMMA MORTIMER BARS 


Yesterday was not a day, 
Notable to you or 1; 
In its usual common way 
It was passed unnoticed by; 
But it was a life's one day 
(Stroke the white check, if y 
When a tried soul left its clay, 


Stroke the white cheek, if you 
Put the tangled hair apart, 
Though he will not feel the tou 

It may ease your pitying hea: . 
Child, you ‘re young for such a> 
‘Twas the last tide brought hi 
Through the shallows of the bi; 


Ah, my darling, sob and cry,— 
It is pitiful, indeed; 
Yes, the sharp rocks cut his head 
But the wound has ceased to bi 
Senseless, blue, half-opened eyes 
O'er them spread your kerehk 
Here another error lies. 


Ere we here an hour may bide, 
‘Twill be said, about the town 
How this man for love has died. 
Here upon this seashore, brow: 
Underneath the listening sky, 
By the leagues of glimmering « 
Let me tell you ‘tis a lie! 


Love ne'er wrought such work ¢ 
How God's tender truth 's mal 

Who can say love did this thing 
Must be mad, a fool, and blind 

To become such wrecks as this _ 
Are our infants on the breast 

Taught to smile and clasp and ki . ' 


Listen, girl! this man sought de 
Through chagrin, through prid 
Never that he knew the state 
Of which man is born again; 
He who loves, loves God, with tr 
Loving rightly, surely, well, 
Love can ne'er be lost, in ruth. 


Is it not, for all, enough, 
That on Christ, who came to s: 
We cast mocks and unbeliefs, 
Crucified him to the grave, 
That we must show love a lie? ae 
Through some sad mistake lik: 
Curse his work, and foully die ? 


O, life's passions !—O, life's pains 
Strive and struggle as you will 
In each living's separate gains, 
Bring your punishment of ill; 
But ne'er say, with maddened h 
(Lift him gently, pitying friend 
Love could do such work as this. 


+ + 
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BY J. A. THOMPSON, 
IN the fall of 1850, I had occasion to \ .- ' 
and picturesque country, known in th: 
“ Ozark Region,” “ laying and being" i 
part of Missouri, and the northern por: vos 
sas—in fact, forming the dividing line | 
two States. At the time of which I write, 
was sparsely settled, and it was cons). 
day's travel from one inn, or house of ‘ 
tainment, to another. 
It was a cold, disagreeable day in th« 
October, that I set out on horseback fro... . 
Keyes,” a roadside inn, situated in the . ' 
go to asettlement distant some thirt 
road that I had to follow, led throw: 
passes, over hills, and across dark vw. + 
with heavy growths of timber. In th 
early autumn, this route would have b.: 
to the traveller who admires wild ; 
scenery, but on the present occasion : 
anything but delightfal. 
By the middle of the afternoon, I had . 
of the mountainous country, and entere 
track of land covered by a dark fo: 
timber. The clouds that had obscured | 
now began to thicken and look black anc 
The wind, cold and piercing, whistled 
forest in a manner which I knew indie. 
storm. I was not mistaken in my con). 
a short time the rain began to fall in to: 
soon drenched by the falling water. J 
distance I had come, and the appea: 
country, I knew that I was not far fr 
ment, and I determined to push forw 
possible. For an hour or more, I rode 
trot. It was now nearly dark, yet th: 
tinued to rage in all its wild fury. Th. 
and sleet almost blinded me and my 
pushed forward in the fast gatheri) 
endeavored to discover, if possible, son. 
settlement or some human habitation 
obtain shelter for the night. Whenev. 
head to discover my whereabouts, my « 
received such a discharge of sleet anu 
was compelled to lower it again to - 
damaging effects of the storm. Thus 
vision were confined to the limited spa 
my horse's neck and the pummel of my + 

















| for a prodigiously long time, when she heard her 
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Mr. St. James had hardly ceased speaking, when 
1e arose, said ‘Allow me,” and picked from Katy’s 
(ress a short, yellow straw, which he threw into the 
ire; then resumed his seat and his conversation, 
vidently unconscious that Mrs. Pinks and Angeline 
were pallid with consternation, while Katy blushed 
yway under her curls. 

Hitherto poor Katy had listened in delight, but 
now her senses were in a confused tumult. The air 
was surcharged with the coming reprimand and re- 
proaches which she knew awaited her at Mr. St. 
James’s departure, and she did not understand a 
word of what he was saying about Rome. When he 
asked her if she remembered the rose-red anemone 
of Italy, which Bulwer speaks of, and dared her to 
guess what fairer and purer blossom he had found on 
the banks of the Arno, she stammered, “A straw, 
sir,” not knowing what she was saying. Angeline 
gave her a black look, which frightened her still 
more. 

At length Mr. St. James departed, and, rushing 
away, Katy flew to her chamber, and cried herself 
sick; for Mr. St. James was her pet hero, and she 
was sure that she had disgraced herself forever in 
his eyes. 

Now, reader, hear the rest: 

The next morning Mr. St. James called, and asked 
to see Miss Katy. Pretty and fresh enough, in her 
crimson wrapper with its snowy collar and cuffs, 
Katy went down. It seemed to Angeline that Mr. 
St. James found “ that child” strangely interesting 


mother summoned. By-and-by Mrs. Pinks came up 




















stairs, in a state of gasping delight. 
“Ma, what is it?” asked Angeline, trembling. 
“He’s asked leave to marry Katy!” cried Mrs. 
Pinks, extatically. 





Angeline went to an easy-chair, sat down, and 
| fainted. 


| Down stairs, Katy, laughing, crying and blushing, 
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| was trying to tell how her dress came to seem so un- 
kept the day before. St. James looked puzzled, hav- 

| ing forgotten his little courtesy, and what had called 
it forth. Suddenly his face cleared up. 

“Why, my pet,” he laughed, “I’ve been in love 
with you ever since you were a little thing in panta- 
letts!) Do you suppose I am the man to have a six- 
years’ hope balked by a straw?” 

| 





DENSITY OF THE ATMOSPHERE. 


| The evidence of design is enforced when we consider 
| how exactly the density of the atmosphere has been 
| adjusted tothe human organism. By density is meant 

the quantity of matter the atmosphere contains in a 
given volume—for example, in a cubic yard. This 
' quantity is capable of exact measurement; and it is 
| found that, at the level of the sea, one cubic yard of 
| the atmosphere, when dry, contains about two pounds 
! of air. This weight is the measure of its density. 

| Now, ‘we find that the organization of plants and 
| animals, including man, has been most skilfully ad- 
| justed to the density of the air. Accepting the fact 
for the present as granted, let us consider the condi- 
tions on which this adaptation of the air to our phy- 
sical organization rests. 

The density of the atmosphere depends on four 
conditions :—First, on the inherent nature of the sub- 
stance which we call air itself; secondly, on the in- 
tensity of gravity—that is, on the amount of the 
earth’s attractive power; thirdly, on the total quan- 
tity of air on the globe ; and lastly, on the temperature. 
The influence of the first condition is not at present 
understood, but that of the last three we can readily 
trace. If the intensity of the force of gravity at the 
surface of the earth were to change, other circum- 
stances remaining the same, the density of the 
atmosphere would change in the same proportion. 
Thus, for example, if the intensity of gravity on the 
earth were as great as it is on the surface of the sun, 
the density of the atmosphere would be twenty-eight 
times as great as at present. Or if this intensity were 
reduced to that which exists on the surface of the 
moon, the density would be diminished to one-sixth 
of its present degree. 

But assuming that the intensity of the force of 
gravity on the surface of the earth remained constant, 
precisely the same effect would result from any 
variation in the total quantity of the atmosphere, 
Were the whole amount of air on the earth increased 
or diminished, the density of the atmosphere at its 
surface would also be increased or diminished in the 
same proportion. Still further, assuming that, while 
the intensity of the gravity and the mass of the 
atmosphere remained fixed, the temperature were 
changed, then also the density of the atmosphere 
would vary, and by a quantity which can be easily 
determined. By accurate experiments it has been 
ascertained that an elevation of temperature equiv- 
alent to about five hundred degrees of our Fahrenheit 
thermometer would reduce the density to one-half; 
and, on the other hand, that a reduction of tempera- 
ture would increase the density in the same propor- 
tion. Now, consider what all these relations imply. 
When we reflect that the intensity of the force of 
gravity depends upon the mass of the earth, and 
| remember that the mean temperature depends upon 

the distance of the earth from the sun, we see that 
not only the actual size of the earth, but also its 
| distance from the sun, and the quantity of air on its 
| | surface, were all necessary conditions, in order that 
| the atmosphere should have its present density, and 
| thus become the fit abode of man. If any one of 
those conditions had been neglected, the result would 




















|) not have been attained, and man, as he exists, could 


not have lived on this globe. 
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{ BROUGHT ASHORE. 





Yesterday was not a day, 
Notable to you or 1; 
In its usual common way 
It was passed unnoticed by; 
But it was a life's one day 
(Stroke the white check, if you Gare,) 
When a tried soul left its clay. 


Stroke the white cheek, if you dare, 
Put the tangled hair apart, 
Though he will not feel the touch, 
It may ease your pitying heart; 
Child, you ‘re young for such a sight; 
‘Twas the last tide brought him in, 
Through the shallows of the bight. 


Ah, my darling, sob and cry, — 

It is pitiful, indeed; 
Yes, the sharp rocks cut his head, 

But the wound has ceased to bleed; 
Senseless, blue, half-opened eyes,— 

O'er them spread your kerchief, sweet. 
Here another error lies. 


Ere we here an hour may bide, 
‘Twill be said, about the town, 
How this man for love has died. 
Here upon this seashore, brown, 
Underneath the listening sky, 
By the leagues of glimmering sea, 
Let me tell you ‘tis a lie! 


Love ne'er wrought such work as this— 
How God's tender truth 's maligned! 
Who can say love did this thing 
Must be mad, a fool, and blind! 
To become such wrecks as this 
Are our infants on the breast 
Taught to smile and clasp and kiss? 


Listen, girl! this man sought death 
Through chagrin, through pride, through pain, 
Never that he knew the state 
Of which man is born again; 
He who loves. loves God, with truth; 
Loving rightly, surely, well, 
Love can ne'er be lost, in ruth. 


Is it not, for all, enough, 
That on Christ, who came to save, 
We cast mocks and unbeliefs, 
Crucified him to the grave, 
That we must show love a lie? 
Through some sad mistake like this 
Curse his work, and foully die? 


O, life’s passions !—O, life's pains! 
Strive and struggle as you will; 
In each living's separate gains, 
Bring your punishment of ill; 
But ne’er say, with maddened hiss, 
(Lift him gently, pitying friends,) 
Love could do such work as this. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE MYSTERIOUS LIGHTS. 


BY J. A. THOMPSON. 


In the fall of 1850, I had occasion to visit that wild 
and picturesque country, known in the West, as the 
“ Ozark Region,” * laying and being” in the southern 
part of Missouri, and the northern portion of Arkan- 
sas—in fact, forming the dividing line between those 
two States. At the time of which I write, “the region” 
was sparsely settled, and it was considered a good 
day’s travel from one inn, or house of public enter- 
tainment, to another. 

It was a cold, disagreeable day in the latter part of 
October, that I set out on horseback from the ‘‘ Cross 
Keyes,” a roadside inn, situated in the mountains, to 
go to asettlement distant some thirty miles. The 
road that I had to follow, led through mountain 
passes, over hills, and across dark valleys covered 
with heavy growths of timber. In the summer, or 
early autumn, this route would have been delightful 
to the traveller who admires wild and romantic 
scenery, but on the present occasion it was to me 
anything but delightfal. 

By the middle of the afternoon, I had got fairly out 
of the mountainous country, and entered upon a level 
track of land covered by a dark forest of heavy 
timber. The clouds that had obscured the sun all day 
now began to thicken and look black and threatening. 
The wind, cold and piercing, whistled through the 
forest in a manner which I knew indicated a coming 
storm. I was not mistaken in my conjectures, for in 
a short time the rain began to fall in torrents. I was 
soon drenched by the falling water. Judging by the 
distance I had come, and the appearance of the 
country, I knew that I was not far from the settle- 
ment, and I determined to push forward as fast as 
possible. For an hour or more, I rode on at a brisk 
trot. It was now nearly dark, yet the storm con- 
tinued to rage in all its wild fury. The driving rain 
and sleet almost blinded me and my horse as we 
pushed forward in the fast gathering gloom. I 
endeavored to discover, if possible, some sign of the 
settlement or some human habitation where I might 
obtain shelter for the night. Whenever I raised my 
head to discover my whereabouts, my eyes invariably 
received such a discharge of sleet and water, that I 
was compelled to lower it again to ward off the 
damaging effects of the storm. Thus my powers of 
vision were confined to the limited space occupied by 
my horse’s neck andthe pummel of my saddle. Even 








these objects soon beonene dim ont indistinct in the 
blackness of the coming night. Dropping the reins, I 
entrusted myself and safety to that sagacious animal’s 
instinct, knowing full well, that if there was a farm- 
house within reach he would discover it, and lead me 
to it accordingly. In ten minutes, after giving him 
the reins, he stopped suddenly in the road and began 
snuffing the air, then struck off at right angles, from 
the main road,and entered the timber and under- 
brush on my right. Holding out my arms in opposite 
directions, I discovered that I was in a narrow path 
that led—I knew not where, but as I had entrusted 
my safety to the care of my horse, I determined to 
allow him to have his own way. For nearly a 
quarter of an hour I rode on in a brisk trot over this 
gloomy unknown road, each moment expecting to see 
or hear some sign that would lead me to some shelter, 
but I was aware of nothing, save the continued 
splash—splash of my horse’s feet in the mud and 
water on the ground, and an occasional spark of fire, 
struck from a flint by one of his shoes. 

At the end of tifteen minutes, I came to an opening, 
of not more than two hundred yards in circum- 
ference; in the centre of this, stood a dark object, 
which I immediately recognized as a house. 

Seeing no lights, and judging from the lateness of 
the hour that the inmates were all abed, I dismount- 
ed; fastening the bridle rein to the fence, I advanced 
to the door and made the usual signal for admittance, 
but received no reply. Ithen rapped as loud as I 
could with the butt of my riding whip, but still no 
answer; I then began kicking the door with my foot, 
calling aloud, at the same time, for admittance. Ina 
short time a husky voice, on the inside, demanded 
my name and business. 

“ Jones,” said I, giving the first name I could 
think of. ‘Iam a belated traveller, and desire food 
and a night’s lodging for myself and horse.” 

“You are not a ghost then, are you?” continued 
the voice. 

“Not by a good deal, my kind sir; but can’t say 
how soon I shall be one, if you don’t let me in out of 
this storm, and give me something to eat,’’ I said, in 
half smiling wonder at the singular question of the 
insider. 

Then wait a moment, and I will let you in.” 

The “ t”? was pied by the man in re- 
moving bolts and bars from the door; then it swung 
open and I entered. Before me stood a man witha 
haggard face and dishevelled hair, with a gun raised 
to his shoulder pointing directly at me; in a corner 
crouched a woman in her night clothes, her face 
pale as death, and who looked as though she were 
frightened half out of her wits. 

“Put down your gun, my good man,” I said. “I 
am neither ghost nor hobgoblin, but of real flesh and 
blood like yourself.” 

This appeared to satisfy him in a manner, and 
putting the gun in the corner, he advanced very 
cautiously to where I stood, and began feeling my 
arms and examining my person. When he had done, 
he said, in a pleasanter voice: 

“T believe you; you may sit down there by the fire 
and dry your clothes.” 

‘*No; I must see that my horse is sheltered before 
I can take any rest myself.” 

“Then bring him around into the yard, you will 
find food and shelter for him at the back of the 
house.” 

I did as directed, wondering all the time in my 
mind, what could be the matter with the man in the 
house. After seeing that my animal was properly 
cared for, I again entered the cabin. The woman, 
by this time, had changed her clothes and was going 
about preparing my supper. I took a seat near the 
fire, where I had a full view of both host and hostess. 

They were young, and according to my judgment, 
had not been married long. After examining their 
faces narrowly, and watching their movements for a 
short time, I concluded that my host and his wife 
were frightened, wonderfully frightened, at some- 
thing, but what that something was, 1 was at that 
moment unable to determine. After I had finished 
my meal I was shown a small pallet on the floor, 
where I was told I could lay down to rest as soon as 
I felt so disposed. As1 had been travelling all day 
and the greater part of the night, I sorely felt the 
need of a few hours’ sleep; so removing my coat and 
boots I stretched myself at full length on the pallet, 
and in a few moments was wrapt in profound slumber. 


How long I slept I know not; but this I do know, 
that I was awakened by one of the loudest, wildest, 
and most unearthly screams that I ever heard; 
sprang to my feet and gazed about the room. The 
man and woman were in the same position as I had 
first seen them that night; my first thought was that 
the man was about to take the life of his wife with 
the weapon that he held in his hand, butIas ad- 
vanced towards him, for the purpose of wringing it 
from his grasp, the same scream was again repeated ; 
this time it came from the yard in front of the house. 
Going to the window, I lifted the curtain and looked 
forth. There I saw an object clothed in white, danc- 
ing about over the yard, now and then, throwing up 
its long, white arms and uttering the same screams 
that had so startled me but a few moments previous. 
For five minutes, I stood and watched this ghostly 
apparition, as it performed its gyrations over the 
ground; at the end of that time it disappeared from 
my sight and did not visit the cabin again that night. 
Dropping the curtain I resumed my seat near the fire. 
Taking out my watch I found that it was just one 
o’clock. 

“Come, my friend,” said I, pointing to a chair at 
my side. ‘Come, sit down here and tell me what all 
this means.” 





OUR UNION. 


took the chair that I had designated. For some 
moments he remained silent, then in a faltering voice, 
which plainly indicated the extent of his fright, he 
said: 

** Before I say anything in regard to these strange 
proceedings, I wish to show you another sight, 
which you have not seen ;” saying which, he arose and 
began ascending a ladder, which stood in one corner 
of the room, and which led to the loft above. I arose 
and followed close at his heels. When we reached 
the upper apartment he approached a small window, 
which was made in the further end of the room; 
removing a dusty paper that was fastened over it, he 
told me to look out. I did so, and on an elevated 
piece of land, not distant more than a quarter of a 
mile, I saw two lights, one red, the other white, and 
but a few feet distant from each other. Just beyond 
the lights, wasan old log building which I recognized 
asachurch. By the light reflected from its side I dis- 
covered that the opening, for several yards around 
the building, was used as a burying ground, and it 
was on two newly made graves that the lights were 
situated, They burned with a bright, steady blaze, 
notwithstanding the wind was blowing a perfect gale 
during the time I was observing them from the 
window. As 1 was about replacing the paper over 
the window, a prolonged, dismal wail, as if uttered 
by some one suffering the most intense agony, was 
borne to my ears upon the advancing wind; then 
followed a succession of reports like the discharge of 
heavy artillery. The man at my side fairly shook 
with affright as these sounds fell upon his ears. I 
looked forth again, but could see nothing save the 
lights, the church and the graves. I must confess 
that I was frightened, although I claim to possess 
rather a philosophical turn of mind; yet, in this par- 
ticular case, my philosophy failed me. Had the same 
thing occurred in some town or village graveyard, I 
should have thought nothing of it, for I could have 
attributed the cause to some person or persons, 
endeavoring to frighten the inhabitants; but for such 
a thing to be seen and heard here, in this wild and 
sparsely settled region, was beyond my power to com- 
prehend. I closed the window and followed my friend 
quickly down the ladder. Seating ourselves again by 
fire, the man at my side said: 

“Myself and wife have been married just two years 
this fall, and have been living on this place about 
half that time. Previous to my moving here, this 
farm, which by the way, is a very good one, bel 
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changing my post of observation to the next corner, I 
heard a footstep almost within reach of me. I lay 
perfectly quiet and the footsteps passed by into the 
lighted space beyond, It was a tall figure dressed in 
the habiliments of the grave, with bloodshot eyes and 
pallid face, evidently the same ghost that had but a 
short time previous visited the cabin, and disturbed 
my rest. 

When it had got within a few feet of the lights it 
suddenly halted, and began making these horrid 
noises, which I have already described. Just at this 
point I raised the rifle to my cheek and fired, and as 
the clear report rang out on the midnight air, the 
ghost, the lights, the graves, and everything visible be- 
fore me instantly disappeared from view, and left me 
surrounded by a wall of Egyptia:-like darkness, with 
not a sound to break the stillness, save the melancholy 
sighing of the storm through the treetops over head, 
and the whistling of the wind around the corner of the 
church where I lay. My feelings, just at this moment, 
can better be imagined than described. I was not 
frightened, for the objects calculated to frighten had 


one awaking from some strange dream. 
performance was something I had not expected, and 
I began to wish myself safely out of the bedeviled 
neighborhood. I arose to my feet, and was about to 
quit the premises, when my ears detected a low groan 
coming from the darkness on my right. I followed 
in the direction from which the sound came, and had 
not proceeded far, when the same figure, which I had 
twice before seen, sprang from the ground, and began 
running in the opposite direction. I followed in 
swift pursuit, and had the satisfaction of soon over- 
taking it, and making it my prisoner. 

I then led the way back to the cabin, followed by 
my ghost prisoner, whose arms I had securely fastened 
with a small cord. We were met at the fence by the 
farmer and his wife, who had watched a part of my 
proceedings from the loft window, and who were now 
almost frantic with joy at my sorceress adventure. 
Having entered the cabin, I 
my prisoner. Unwinding the sheet from about his 
body—for I knew it was a man by his voice—I dis- 
covered that instead of a ‘‘raw-head and bloody- 
bones,” he was a genuine human being, and of no 
small dimensions either. A few drops of turpentine 
and a rag, soon removed the coat of white paint from 
his face, and as 1 gave it the last stroke with the rag, 
my host ee up his arms in astonishment, and 
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my uncle, who resided in D— county. At his death 
he left his estate to his two nephews, myself and 
cousin. Thesubstance ofthe will was this: two thirds 
of the property should belong to the nephew who 
should reside on this farm for the space of four years. 
What reasons my uncle had for so disposing of his 
estate, Iam unable tosay. As Iwas married at the 
time of my uncle’s death, and my cousin was not, 
that relative proposed to me, that, if I would give him 
his portion in ready money, and take mine in real 
estate, that I might have the two third part spoken of 
in the will. LIaccepted the proposition and moved 
here accordingly. My relative took the money and 
left the country, and I have not heard from him since 
the day of his departure. My uncle, at his own 
request, was buried over there in that graveyard. In 
regard to the sights which you have seen here to- 
night, [ know nothing of them whatever, save the 
very same things have been repeated each night, for 
the last week. I never was a believer in ghosts, or 
anything of the kind, yet I am at a loss to know how 
to account for these strange nightly proceedings, and 
unless I can discover the cause in a short time I shall 
be compelled to leave my place, and thereby forfeit 
my claim to the two third part.” 

Here he ceased speaking and began replenishing 
the fire with fuel. At length, after a few moments’ 
silence, thinking 1 hada clue to the mystery, I spoke: 

“Friend,” said I, “‘I believe I can clear up this 
matter for you.” 

* Do it,” he said, opening his eyes wide in expecta- 
tion, ‘ and half I possess is yours.” 

“T shall charge nothing for my services; only let 
me take your trusty rifle, and I promise you that 
before sunrise you shall have the whole thing satis- 
factorily explained.” 

*‘ You don’t intend to go alone, do you?” 


“T think I can work toa better advantage alone; 
beside, you had better stay to keep your wife company; 
she would not like to be left alone under the present 
circumstances.” 

‘May Heaven protect you, and bring you safely 
back.” 

After examining the gun and a brace of pistols 
which I carried in my belt, to see that they were in 
shooting order, I bade the man good night and left 
the cabin. The storm was still raging, but this only 
served to facilitate my progress; had it been light I 
should have had to proceed with more caution; as it 
was I was guided by the lights and protected from 
the view by the darkness. The lights were as bright 
as when I first saw them, but the shrieks and reports 
came only at long intervals. Taking a circuitous 
route, so as tocome upin the rear of the church, I 
strode briskly forward, protecting at the same time 
the tube of the gun from the rain with the skirts of 
mycoat. After a half hour’s work, with some trouble 
and great caution, I arrived safely in the rear of the 
church—then creeping noiselessly forward on my 
hands and knees, I reached the corner, peering around 
which, I saw the lights burning brilliantly on the two 
newly made graves; I drew my head back and 
waited further signs. 

Five minutes passed, and I heard no noise of any 





kind; but at the end of that time, as I was about 


* Good Goa! it is my cousin!” 

I was not at all surprised at this discovery, for he 
was the very person whom I had suspected from 
the first, to be at the bottom of this little mystery. 
When I had dressed the wound, made in the fleshy 
part of the arm, where my shot had taken effect, I 
gave him a seat by the fire, where he sat down and 


ed but indignant relatives. He said that the lights 
and noises were made by combustible and explosive 
chemicals, so arranged that he could extinguish the 
one and suppress the other at his will; and that 
when I fired, he immediately put out the lights and 
stopped the noises, and would have effectually evaded 
my search, had not the wound, made by the ball in 
his arm, pained him so severely that he was com- 
pelled to discover himself to me by his groans. 

I will not give his whole story in detail, but merely 
the substance, which was about as follows: He said 
that after obtaining his portion of the estate he had 
travelled from one place to another, gaming, and 
keeping all sorts of company, until he had spent the 
last cent his uncle had left him. Recollecting that 
the condition of his deceased uncle’s will was, *‘ that 
his cousin should remain on the farm as a tenant for 
the space of four years, but in case he should leave it 
before that time had fully expired, the property 
would then fall to him, he had, therefore, made his 
way back to the neighborhood and adopted the means 
that we have already described, for routing his 
relative and taking possession of his property. 

Dear reader, I have not told you this story simply 
to disprove the existence of ghosts, for ghosts may 
exist in all their ‘ ghostly grandeur ” for all that I 
know; but to show to what miserable subterfuges 
humanity will sometimes resort to procure the im- 
mortal dollar. 

—_—__—— et tet >————_—_-——- 

CUTTING AN ADMIRAL. 
One day, not long after Admiral Dahlgren’s ap- 
pointment to the command of the South Atlantic 
Squadron, Bill Vickers, captain of the forecastle on 
board the flagship Philadelphia, had in hand a little 
ebony atom ofhumanity whom he was putting through 
acourse of nautical training—or trying to; for the 
little beast of a contraband was too obtuse to compre- 
hend a word of Bill’s salt-water jargon. At length 
the forecastleman’s patience oozed out entirely, and 
he fetched the diminutive Guinea a wipe that sent 
him sprawling on deck. The admiral, who is more 
soul than substance, happened to be standing within 
three feet of Bill, (unperceived by the latter,) and 
witnessing the maltreatment of young Charcoal, said: 

“Halloa, there! What are you doing with that 
boy?” 

“Trying to make an admiral of him!” replied Bill 
without turning his head. “ You see, he’s about the 
the right draught of water; but the blasted bit of 
blacking will make a fool of himself, like all the rest 
of the quarter-deck swabs!” 

Just then happening to look around, and discover- 
ing who he was talking to, Bill put in an apology: 

“Beg pardon, sir—just got a glimpse of a small 
chap standin’ there, and I thought ’twas Jimmy 
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disappeared ; but I was astonished, bewildered, like | 
This last | 


acknowledged the whole thing, to his now enlighten- | 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
GRAVE OF THE UNKNOWN.—A SONNET. 


BY GEO. BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 
Nature's uncultured flowerets spring 
Luxuriant o'er the lowly bed, 
And wild birds in sweet freedom sing 
Above the unknewn dead. 
Some waiting heart surcharged with grief, 
Alas! may never know relief; 
For here their loved one laid away, 
Sleeps the last sleep peacefully— 
Far from a busy mart, in lonely glade, 
Where no rude mark or trace is made 
To tell the sex, or name, or age: 
Only the rough-formed mound to bear 
Witness that mortal liveth there. 
But ah! the mystery is plain on heaven's recording page! 





The Romance of a Photograph. 
A VERY FUNNY STORY. 


SHOCKING! shocking! There, read that, Polly, and 
see what our John’s been doing,” cried Mr. Barchard, 
as he handed the letter to his wife. 


“My DEAR FATHER :—I must now confide to you 
a@ secret. I have become acquainted with a most 
delightful family in Rundlesham, and have fallen in 
love with the eldest daughter, Maria. She isacharm- 
ing girl; you and mother are sure to like her. I 
have no time to write further now, except to say that 
I am determined to marry her, and that nothing shall 
induce me to take Sophy Botts, whose only merit is 
her money. Your dutiful son, 

“ JOHN BARCHARD.” 


“ Dutiful son, indeed!’ exclaimed Mrs. Barchard, 
angrily, ‘‘ and then goes and flies in his parents’ faces 
that way. But, Barchard, what’s this inside the 
cover? Her likeness, 1 do declare. Ay, here it is, 
overleaf. ‘P.S.—I send you Maria’s photograph.’ ” 

* She isn’t a bad-looking girl,” exclaimed Adolphus, 
the second son. 

** What signifies looks!’’ growled his father. ‘“ Here 
is all my plans knocked on the head. If he’d only 
marry Sophy, we should have the whole of the two 
properties in a ring fence. What’s to be done, Polly?” 

*¢I know what to do, father,” said Adolphus; ‘let 
me go down to Rundlesham, and I’ll soon bring Jack 
to his senses.” 

“ Ay, do, Barchard,” chimed in his mother. ‘ Dolph 
will find out all about her. I must say,” continued 
the old lady, holding the photograph a yard from her 
eye, “she’s a sweet pretty girl, and it mayn’t be such 
a bad match after all.” 

“If it is, leave me alone for putting a spoke in his 
wheel,” observed Adolphus. 

‘IT don’t think much of Dolph,” said the old man, 
coolly. ‘“‘He made a terrible mess of that drove of 
short-horns I sent him with to Cranbrook Fair.” 

“Now, father,” interrupted Mrs. Barchard, “ it’s 
too bad of ye to say so. Iam sure the lad did as well 
as any lad of eighteen could do among such a set of 
horse-copers and sharpers. Besides, you know, he 
aint suited for farming. He’s cut out for London 
life.”” 

“YT wish I’d stuck to London life,” muttered her 
husband. ‘I made a sight more money as a carcass- 
butcher in Newgate Market than I’ve done since I 
must needs turn gentleman, and farm my own land. 
Well, Dolph, you can go, but don’t you marry t’other 
sister.” 

“No fear of that, father. Then, I’ll take the gig 
over to Hollingford Road, and catch the 5.25 train.” 

On reaching Rundlesl Dolph put up at the 
“Balsbury Arms.” It was Saturday night, too late 
to do anything; so, like a prudent youth, he went to 
bed. Next morning, resolving to go very cautiously 
to work, he questioned the old waiter at breakfast. 

“Know Mr. Barchard?” 

“ What! Mr. Barchard of the county bank? Yes, 
sir, and as nice a young gentleman as ever I see.” 

‘“‘H’m; pretty well for that. D’ye hear any talk 
of his getting married?” 

“Well, I did hear summat. Let me see—Miss 
Maria—Lawk, how my memory’s going! Miss Maria 
—Coming, sir!” and the old waiter vanished in 
obedience to a summons from No. 6. 

The church bells began to ring. ‘He is sure to be 
at church,” thought Adolphus, as he complacently 
contemplated his own charms in the coffee-room 
mirror. The people in church stared at the young 
man so much that he felt quite uncomfortable. Per- 
haps it was because they were a staid, quiet set of 
folks, while Adolphus wore a white hat, drab coat, 
blue bird’s-eye scarf, green pin, and yellow gloves; or, 
perhaps it was because he had been placed in a pew 
opposite a stained-glass window, through which the 
sun streamed on his face and dress, making him feel 
like a harlequin. 

As soon as he recovered his composure, he stared 
about, and presently spied out brother Jack, seated 
in a pew with some ladies, whose faces an envious 
pillar concealed from his view. After the sermon, 
Adolphus jumped up to leave the church, in order 
that he might plant himself in an angle of the door- 
way, and watch his brother and his brother’s lady- 

love unobserved. But his intentions were foiled by 
an old lady on crutches. who occupied the end of his 
pew nearest the door. She was very feeble, first 
dropping one crutch and then the other. By the 





the pew, brother Jack and his lady-friends had | 
quitted the church. 

“This old girl on two sticks looks as if she knew 
everybody,” thought Adolphus. “I'll ask her about 
Jack’s affair.” 
“Who were those two ladies, ma’am, in light bon- | 
nets, sitting with a gentleman next the church-war- | 
den’s pew ?”” | 
He looked at the old lady. Her countenance was 
perfectly impassible. He bawled the query into her ear. 
“I’m stone deaf,” said the old lady, quietly; ‘and, 
unfortunately, I’ve mislaid my trumpet.” 

Aldophus bethought him of the photograph, and 
displayed it before her eyes. The old lady deliberately 
put on her spectacles, and gazed at the likeness. 
“Miss Teverley,” said she. ‘ Miss Maria Teverley. 
Are you the young man that’s keeping company with 
her?” 

“No!” bawled Adolphus; “ his brother!” 

*O,” said the old lady, calmly. “You’re not a 
mossel like him.” 

“So I’m generally told,” bellowed Adolphus, rather 
sulkily—for comparisons between himself and his 
good-looking brother were especially odious. Good 
day,ma’am.” The old lady dropped an old-fashioned 
curtsey, and hobbled away. 

As Adolphus sauntered along the high street, bent 
on prosecuting his inquiries, he met a railway porter. 
“Do you know a family of the name of Teverley?” 
“ Rather think I do, sir. My name’s Teverley.” 

*“ That’s a queer thing,’”’ thought Adolphus. 
“What member of that family might you be 
a-wanting?” asked the porter. 

“ Miss Maria Teverley.” 

‘*That’s my niece. May I ask what you want with 
her?” 

“ Why, the fact is, my brother Jack’s courting her, 
and—” 

“Be you Jack’s brother? Law bless me! I 
shouldn’t have guessed it. Why, you’re no more like 
him than Adam.” 

“I know that,” quoth Adolphus, testily. 

“ But come along, man,” said the portor, jovially. 
“All Jack’s friends is welcome to me. I'll take you 
to the house.” 

On the way the porter informed Adolphus that his 
sister-in-law, Mrs. Teverley, who was a widow, kept 
the refreshment rooms at the railway station, assisted 
by her daughters, Maria and Matilda. He also told 
him that he (Mr. Teverley) thought Jack a right- 
down good fellow, and hoped he’d marry her as soon 
as might be; but that his sister-in-law was rather 
against it, because Jack was so close about his family 
affairs. 

“ That’s a bit of his pride!’’ muttered the fraternal 
Adolphus. ‘ He’s ashamed of the governor having 
been a carcass-butcher.” 

They arrived at a neat little thatch-covered cottage 
near the railway station, with a pretty garden before 
it. 

“Here, Sally,” shouted Mr. Teverley, as the door 
was opened. “I’ve brought Johnny’s brother to see 
you. Excuse me, sir; I must be off to the station for 
the 1.47 down-train. Don’t spile your gloves, sir, 
shaking hands; you see I’ve been iling the wheel- 
boxes.” 

So saying, the worthy porter disappeared. Adol- 
phus found himself in the presence of a tall, thin, 
prim, elderly lady, who accosted him thus: 

“ You are Mr. John Vallance’s brother?” 

“The conceited fellow!” thought Adolphus, ‘ He’s 
even ashamed of the family name. Well, tastes 
differ; but carcass-butchers are as good as railway- 
porters any day of the week. Yes, ma’am, I am.” 

“Will you walk into the parlor, sir? Maria, my 
love, this is John’s brother.” 

An extremely pretty girl rose and bowed. 

“The photograph don’t do her justice,” thought 
Adolphus; ‘she’s like it, but a deal better looking.” 

“And are you really my dear John’s brother?” 
said the young lady, kindly taking Adolphus by the 
hand. ‘Mother’s there’s not the least likeness 
between them.” 

The young man bit his lip, and blushed scarlet with 
annoyance, as he muttered: 

“T hate being always compared with my brother.” 

‘* Well, of course,” said Maria, smiling; ‘‘ I admire 
John, who is tall and dark; but tastes differ, and 
some people like fair hair and rosy faces—don’t you, 
Matilda?” 

A fresh-colored, buxom girl, with sparkling black 
eyes and jetty hair, came bouncing into the room. 
She stopped short, started, and blushed at the sight 
of astrange gentleman. They were then formally 
introduced to each other, and Mrs. Teverley gravely 
invited Mr. Vallance to partake of their humble 
dinner. Adolphus assented, in spite of the alias 
thus forced upon him. The fact was, the sight of 
Miss Matilda had taken his breath away. . 

« John’s sweetheart is pretty,” thought he; ‘ but 
Matilda’s a clipper!” 

He passeda delightful afternoon. The young ladies 
had very sweet voices, and practised their hymns 
for the evening service. They then took their quiet 
walk through the fields, and Adolphus gathered nose- 
gays of wild flowers, and made himself quite gallant. 

“There is only one drawback to our happiness,” 
sighed Maria. ‘I wish John was here!” 

“You cannot always have him, my dear,” replied 
her mother. 

“ But it is so long since I have seen him,” pleaded 
the daughter. 

“She’s an exacting one,” thought Adolphus; “why, 
she had him alongside of her at church. Well,” he 
murmured, sentimentally, “I only hope Matilda will 





time he had picked these up, and helped her out of 








Mrs. Teverley, taking Adolphus’s arm, and walking a | 


little in advance of the two young ladies, ‘is that he 
is so extremely mysterious about his family.” 

“ Well, ma’am,” said Adolphus, “ I'll tell you the 
truth. He’s ashamed of my father’s former business. 
The fact is, many years ago, he was a carcass butcher 
in London.” 

“Dear me!” answered Mrs. Teverley, “that is 
nothing to be ashamed of. Though my own family is 
good—my father having been a purser in the royal 
navy—my poor departed husband for many years 
kept a shop in the pork and dairy line.” 

“Then we're all in the same trade,” remarked 
Adolphus, laughing. 

“Tam very glad to hear this explanation,” said 
the lady. ‘It accounts for John’s melancholy and 
gloominess. When he first came courting Maria he 
seemed all life and animation; latterly, especially if 
his father’s name is mentioned, he blushes deeply, 
and grows confused.” 

* John’s a fool, ma’am,” answered Adolphus; “a 
regular, downright, aristocratic fool; that’s why he 
blushes.”’ 

“Well, shall be delighted to see them happily 
married,” said Mrs. Teverley; ‘‘for you may con- 
ceive, my dear sir ”’—here she softly laid her hand on 
his arm—"‘ how great are the anxieties of a mother 
with two attractive daughters in so public a position. 
I am sure when the 104th regiment was quartered in 
Rundlesham, I scarcely got a wink of sleep. They 
used to admire Maria so much on account of her like- 
ness to Miss Balsbury.” 

“Anything to do with the ‘ Balsbury Arms?’” 
asked Adolphus. 

“Yes. The niece of the county member from 
whom the inn takes its title,” pursued Mrs. Teverley. 
“But her father, Colonel Balsbury, is very poor, or 
she would have been married long ago. At last she’s 
engaged.” 

“0,” said Adolphus, with a great yawn, for he was 
getting weary of the conversation; ‘well, Matilda’s 
the girl for my money.” 

“ What did yousay, sir?” asked the widow, feigning 
astonishment, but smiling sweetly the while. 

“I say Miss Matilda is the girl I admire, and 
I shouldn’t mind you for a mother-in-law.” 

Mrs. Teverley uttered a very diminutive shriek, 
and pressing the young man’s hand, said softly, “We 
must talk over this hereafter.” 

Adolphus stayed to supper, and retired to his inn 
in high spirits. Mrs. Teverley dreamed that her 
daughters were comfortably married; that she had 
given up the refresh t-k , and that both her 
sons-in-law were begging her to come and live with 
them. 

The next morning John Barchard had just hung 
up his hat in the office of the county bank, when a 
private visitor was announced. 

“Why, John Vallance,” said Mr. Barchard, shak- 
ing him warmly by the hand, “ you look sadly cast 
down and distressed.” 

“Yes, sir; I am in a good deal of anxiety, and I 
have come to ask your advice. You know, sir, after 
you so kindly got me the situation in the telegraph- 
office at Lockington, that I fell in love with Maria 
Teverley; she accepted me, and all was going on 
smoothly, when my father went up to London on a 
pleasure-trip. He visited the British Museum ona 
Monday, when the building was crowded with holi- 
day folks. There was a good deal of hustling in 
some places; suddenly a lady cried out that her 
pocket had been picked, and seized my father by the 
wrist. The police came up, he was searched, and her 
her porte-monnaie found in his skirt-pocket. The 
magistrate, on hearing the case, remanded him for 
three days, and then consented to accept substantial 
bail. He is now at liberty; but on Wednesday next 
will have to surrender for trial at the Middlesex 
Sessions. Now, Mr. Barchard, all his friends ure 
convinced of my father’s innocence; but what will 
the jury say? If heis found guilty, Mrs. Teverley 
will never allow her daughter to marry the son of a 
convict. Luckily, she seldom reads the newspapers, 
and I believe knows nothing of the circumstance. 
Do you think I ought to disclose the whole affair 
before the trial comes off?” 

“Most certainly,” replied John Barchard; “and 
if the girl really loves you, nothing will alter her 
resolution.” 

“Thank you, sir,” replied John Vallance. “I 
will go to Mrs. Teverley at once.” 

He had scarcely left the bank, when Adolphus 
Barchard entered. 

“Why, Dolph,” said his brother, ‘who would 
have thought of seeing you? You ought to be busy 
in the harvest-field.” 

“Thank you for nothing,” said Adolphus, gruffly. 

**T came here to look after your affairs.” 
“My affairs?” 
“ Yes—your love affairs. The governor sent me.” 
“ Well, what do you think of them?” 

“T think Maria’s a very nice girl, but her sister’s 

worth six of her.” 

“Whew! So you’ve been up to the Lodge?” 


“T don’t know what you call the Lodge. I callita 
cottage. Anyhow, she’s a nice girl;. but her mother 
is very mad about your mysteries and secrets, so I 
told her all about it.” 

“What have you told, sir?” demanded John, 
angrily. 

“I told her the governor had been a carcass- 
butcher, in Newgate Market.” 

John blushed; he had been a little ashamed of this 
period in his father’s career. 





name.” 

“This is too bad!” exclaimed John; “I must go 
up to the Lodge at once.” 

And snatching up his hat, he rushed from the 
office, leaving the astonished Dolph standing in the 
street, staring after him with his mouth wide open. 
“There goes a proud, conceited fool!” he mut- 
tered at length. “Shall I follow him? Hang him, 
no! I’ll goto the ‘Balsbury Arms,’ and have some 
lunch.” 

Adolphus was seated in the coffee-room, eating his 
lunch, and conning over the Rundlesham Observer, 
when Mr. Teverley, the railway porter, burst into 
the room. 

“OQ, here you are, sir!” said he, breathlessly. 
“Come along at once. John has arrived, and he’s 
most anxious to see you.” 

“More than I am tosee him,” grumbled Adolphus. 
“Come, make haste, sir, for he’s got to leave by the 
next train.” 

“He’s going down to talk over the governor,” 
thought Adolphus. ‘ Well, I suppose I must go.” 
He slowly drained the contents of his glass, and 
sauntered out of the room. 

They were met at the cottage gate by Maria 
Teverley. 

“O, dear me!” she said, “ I’m 80 sorry; you have 
just missed John; he could not wait a moment 
longer.” 

Mrs. Teverley advanced, and shook Adolphus 
warmly by the hand. 

“ My dear Mr. Vallance, Iam so much obliged to 
you. You have removed a load of anxiety from my 
mind. Poor John arrived here just now, and after 
hesitating some time, said, ‘ Mrs. Teverley, I wish to 
make a clean breast of it, and tell you allabout my 
poor father.’ I answered, ‘ You need not saya word, 
my dear John; your brother was here yesterday, 
and told us the whole story.” He seemed thunder- 
struck, and said, ‘How truly kind of him to spare 
me this painful disclosure! And you do not, dear 
Mrs. Teverley, consider me disgraced?’ ‘Not at all, 
my dear John, not at all,’ I answered; ‘we must all 
get our living somehow.’ ‘But, surely, my dear 
madam,’ he said, ‘I hope you don’t think my father—’ 
‘Nonsense, John,’ I said, laughing; ‘ we are all per- 
fectly satisfied. My poor, dear husband did very 
much the same thing for many years.” But Maria, 
my dear,” said Mrs. Teverley, turning to her daugh- 
ter, “why do you look so melancholy?” 

* Because, mama, John’s manner of parting was 
so odd. He avoided looking at me, and at last hur- 
ried off to the station with a cold ‘ good-by.’ ” 

“He’s a strange being,” quoth Adolphus, “ and 
don’t know his own mind for two minutes together.” 

Maria seemed so thoroughly depressed, that Adol- 
phus thought it better to take his departure, and 
return to the “‘ Balsbury Arms.” 

“Gentleman been here,” said the waiter. 
anxious to see you. Left this note, sir.” 

Adolphus took up the note, and carefully examined 
the exterior, as people are wont to do. It was ad- 
dressed to himself, in a strange handwriting. 

“‘Very curious!” thought he; “I don’t know a 
soul in Rundlesham, except brother John, and this 
isn’t his fist.” 

He opened and read it. His face became elongated 
several inches after the perusal. 

“ S1rr:—Duelling is out of fashion now-a-days, or I 
should have had the pleasure of challenging you to 
fight me, in consequence of your disgraceful conduct: 
as it is, I warn you iv quit Rundlesham without de- 
lay, or I shall be under the painful necessity of mak- 
ing my horsewhip and your body acquainted with 
each other. I have the honor to remain, sir, your 
most humble servant, RALPH BALSBURY.” 


Adolphus thrust the letter into his pocket, and 
began to pace up and down the room in great trepi- 
dation. 

“Who on earth is Mr: Balsbury?” thought he, 
“and what have I done to offend him? I say, waiter, 
who's Mr. Balsbury?” 

“The colonel’s son, sir, and a very fine young 
gentleman. He’s adjutant in our volunteer corps, 
and—” 

Just then Mr. Teverley, the railway porter, rushed 
into the room, in a state of the greatest excitement. 

‘Now, then, Mr. Vallance,” he began; “you’re a 
pretty fellow, you are! What's this parcel of lies 
you've been telling John?” 

“12” exclaimed the astonished Adolphus; “ I’ve 
been telling no lies!” 

““O! don’t talk to me like that,” retorted the other. 
“‘ Here’s my sister-in-law in the tantrums, and poor 
Maria in the high stericks. Listen to this letter. 
John wrote it at the station, before he went off by 
the train: 

To Mrs. TEVERLEY, ACACIA COTTAGE. 

“MADAM :—I deeply regret that this is the last time 
I shall communicate with any member of your family. 
Disgraceful as my father’s position may be, I firmly 
believe he is i tof the hei offence imputed 
to him; whereas you have boldly admitted your dis- 
honesty, and gloried in your shame. Yes, madam, 
here we must part. Tenderly as I loved Maria, and 
fondly as I shall still cherish her image (spotless, I 
trust) in my heart, I cannot ally myself with one 
whose mother is a self-confessed thief and felon.—I 
remain, madam, yours in deep sorrow. 

“ JOHN VALLANCE.” 

“Goodness!” exclaimed Adolphus, “did John 
write that? Let me look at the letter.” 

“Wouldn’t you like it, my fine feller?” replied 
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get as fond of me.” 


“And may I ask what else, sir?” 
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and destroy the evidence, wouldn't you? 
this letter goes into a lawyer's hands before 
hours older. Good day to ye.” 

And the angry railway porter stalked o 
room. Adolphus sat down, and putting h 
on the table, supported his head upon his 
deep cogitation. 

After some minutes he murmured—"I 5 
is, This Mr. Balsbury takes a sort of patro 
terest in the Teverleys. I'll drop him a lin 
him know their real character." 

He wrote as follows: 


“Sir:—I don’t know why you should w: 
as you did this morning. I never heard of 
life. But I suppose it is on account of th: 
terest you take in acerfain family. Now, 
sure you that that family is unworthy of yx 
My brother John says he has given up Mari» 
having discovered that the whole family ar, 
thieves and felons. I hope this will satis 
remain, sir, yours respectfully, 

“ADOLPHUS BARC) 


“Waiter,” he cried, “where does Mr. | 
live?” 

“Cedar Lodge, sir.” 

“Send him thfs letter at once.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“What time does the next train start fo 
hurst?” 

“No train before four o'clock, sir.” 

“Well,” thought Adolphus; “I'll hav: 
dinner, and then start oft there. I think 
all I can to please the governor; as for mot! 
she hears that Maria is a thief’s daughter 
glad to be out of the affair. And what wit) 
pid, thick-headed railway porter, and this fi 
tant, Rundlesham isn't a pleasant place t 
It's all John’s doing. He's brought it on hi: 

“What! back again, Vallance?” exclai 
Barchard, as seated at his office desk he wa - 
luncheon biscuit. ‘“ What's the matter n 
look more sorrowful than ever.” 

“O, sir,” said John Vallance, “ pardon ‘ 
ruption, and let me tell you my story. I ca! 
Teverleys as you advised, and found out 
brother William had been there, and told t! 
disgraceful charge against my father. To: 
and astonishment Mrs. Teverley laughed { 
and coolly told me that her late husband } 
living for years by thieving.” 

“Impossible! Vallance ; why, I knew Tev 
He was a pork-butcher, and a most respect 
It is true he failed in business; but he pat: 
itors twenty shillings in the pound. H: 
nately died soon after, leaving his wife and 
in great poverty. Colonel Balsbury, in con: 
got her appointed to the refreshment rooms 

“Well, sir, it does seem extraordinary 
worst of it is that, on reaching the station, ' 
Mrs. Teverley a letter renouncing Maria’ 
jumped into the train, half crazy. At the 
tion the London papers had just arrived, + 
guile my thoughts, I bonght one. The sir 
paragraph made me jump out of the trair 
was moving off, and determine to return h. 
it, sir.” 

“SINGULAR CONFESSION OF A THIEF. 
day a pick-pocket named John Mills, a/ 
Marshall, was brought up at Marlborough 
lice Court, charged with picking pockets at 
Museum. The case was clearly proved a; 
and he was committed for trial. Ashe w 
the dock he said, ‘I suppose, your worshiy 
in my favor it I clear an innocent man? T 
ago I was working the British Museum, i: 
where the mummies are; I got a lady's ha 
and gold-topped smelling-bottle, but wa« 
slip her purse into an old gent’s tail-pock: 
standing by. I hear he was took for it, 
want to clear him.’ On searching the 
lodgings, the police discovered the handk: 
smelling-bottle, which were identified by | 
The consequence is that the innocence of 
lance, a most respectable tradesman at L 
who was admitted to bail on the above cha 
clearly established, and we congratulate } 
ous friends on the result.” 

Here a handsome young man, wearing a}: 
hastily entered the bank. 

“ Well, Ralph, what news?” asked John . 
“My dear fellow,” said Ralph Balsbury 
got a lunatic for a brother. Read this.” 
And he handed Adolphus’s letter to Bar: 
“This is very singular,” sald the bank . 
“but I begin to have a notion that the 
absurd mistake here. Read that letter, V 
“Why, sir,” exclaimed Vallance in aat: 
“the letter spoken of here is the letter 
Mrs. Teverley.” 

“*Come,” said Balsbury, “let us go to th 
see this precious brother of yours, Mr. V 
pears to know something of the affair, and 
accompany us.” 

They arrived at the ‘“‘ Balsbury Arms.” ’ 
gentleman had paid his bill, said the waite: 
on to the railway station, They hasten: 
It was 3.45 p.m.,aquarter of an hour ' 
train started. There was a small crow: 
round two persons in the waiting-room 
having high words together. 

“ Ay, you may take your ticket for Bog 
you like, but that aint where you live; 
Lockington,.” 

“I don’t,” exclaimed Adolphus; “m 

| Barchard, and I live at Bogglehurst.” 
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this letter goes into a lawyer’s hands before I’m two 
hours older. Good day to ye.” 

And the angry railway porter stalked out of the 
room. Adolphus sat down, and putting his elbows 
on the table, supported his head upon his hands in 
deep cogitation. 

After some minutes he murmured—“I see how it 
is. This Mr. Balsbury takes a sort of patronizing in- 
terest in the Teverleys. I'll drop him a line, and let 
him know their real character.” 

He wrote as follows: 

“Srr:—I don’t know why you should write to me 
as you did this morning. I never heard of you in my 
life. But I suppose it is on account of the deep in- 
terest you take in acerfain family. Now, I can as- 
sure you that that family is unworthy of your notice. 
My brother John says he has given up Maria for ever, 
having discovered that the whole family are a set of 
thieves and felons. I hope this will satisfy you.—I 
remain, sir, yours respectfully, 

“ ADOLPHUS BARCHARD.” 


“Waiter,” he cried, “where does Mr. Balsbury 
live?” 

* Cedar Lodge, sir.” 

“Send him th® letter at once.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“What time does the next train start for Boggle- 
hurst?” 

“No train before four o’clock, sir.” 

“Well,” thought Adolphus; “Ill have a bit of 
dinner, and then start off there. I think I’ve done 
all I can to please the governor; as for mother, when 


she hears that Maria is a thief’s daughter, she'll be | 


glad to be out of the affair. And what with this stu- 
pid, thick-headed railway porter, and this fiery adju- 
tant, Rundlesham isn’t a pleasant place to stop in. 
It’s all John’s doing. He's brought it on himself.” 

“What! back again, Vallance?” exclaimed John 
Barchard, as seated at his office desk he was eating a 
luncheon biscuit. ‘‘What’s the matternow? You 
look more sorrowful than ever.” 

“*O, sir,” said John Vallance, “pardon the inter- 
ruption, and let me tell you my story. I calledon the 
Teverleys as you advised, and found out that my 
brother William had been there, and told them of the 
disgraceful charge against my father. To my horror 
and astonishment Mrs. Teverley laughed in my face, 
and coolly told me that her late husband had got his 
living for years by thieving.” 

“Impossible! Vallance ; why, I knew Teverley well. 
He was a pork-butcher, and a most respectable man. 
It is true he failed in business; but he paid his cred- 
itors twenty shillings in the pound. He unfortu- 
nately died soon after, leaving his wife and daughters 
in great poverty. Colonel Balsbury, in consequence, 
got her appointed to the refresh t rooms.” 

“Well, sir, it does seem extraordinary; but the 
worst of it is that, on reaching the station, I wrote to 
Mrs. Teverley a letter renouncing Maria’s hand. I 
At the next sta- 
tion the London papers had just arrived, and, to be- 
guile my thoughts, I bought one. The sight of this 
paragraph made me jump out of the train just as it 
was moving off, and determine to return here. Read 
it, sir.” 


“SINGULAR CONFESSION OF A THIEF. — Yester- 





day a pick-pocket named John Mills, alias Henry | 
Marshall, was brought up at Marlborough Street Po- | 
lice Court, charged with picking pockets at the British | 


Museum. The case was clearly proved against him, 
and he was committed for trial. As he was leaving 
the dock he said, ‘I suppose, your worship, it will go 
in my favor if I clear an innocent man? Three weeks 


ago I was working the British Museum, in the room | 
where the mummies are; I got a lady’s handkerchief | 
and gold-topped smelling-bottle, but was forced to | 


slip her purse into an old gent’s tail-pocket who was 
standing by. I hear he was took for it, and now I 
want to clear him.’ On searching the prisoner’s 
lodgings, the police discovered the handkerchief and 
smelling-bottle, which were identified by the owner. 
The consequence is that the innocence of Mr. Val- 
lance, a most respectable tradesman at Lockington, 
who was admitted to bail on the above charge, is now 
clearly established, and we congratulate his numer- 
ous friends on the result.” 

Here a handsome young man, wearing a large beard, 
hastily entered the bank. 

“ Well, Ralph, what news?” asked John Barchard. 


“My dear fellow,” said Ralph Balsbury, “ you've | 


got a lunatic for a brother. Read this.” 
And he handed Adolphus’s letter to Barchard. 
“This is very singular,” said the bank manager; 
“but I begin to have a notion that there is some 
absurd mistake here. Rea: that letter, Vallance.” 
“Why, sir,” exclaumed Vallance in astonishment, 


“the letter spoken of here is the letter I wrote to | 


Mrs. Teverley.” 

“Come,” said Balsbury, “let us go to the inn, and 
see this precious brother of yours. Mr. Vallance ap- 
pears to know something of the affair, and had better 
accompany us.” 

They arrived at the ‘‘ Balsbury Arms.” The young 
gentleman had paid his bill, said the waiter, and gone 
on to the railway station. They hastened thither. 
It was 3.45 p.m.,a quarter of an hour before the 
train started. There was a small crowd gathered 
round two persons in the waiting-room, who were 
having high words together. 

“ Ay, you may take your ticket for Bogglehurst, if 
you like, but that aint where you live; you live at 


\ 
| Lockington.” 


“I don’t,” exclaimed Adolphus; “my name is 
Barchard, and I live at Bogglehurst.” 


} P : 
| lance is your name. But my lawyer shall find you 


| out, in spite of all your—” 
| “ Why, porter, porter,” said Mr. Balsbury, “ what’s 
all this row about?” 


confusedly, touching his hat; ‘‘ but this here man— 
Why, here is John Vallance; now, do you deny your 
own brother?” 

**He’s my brother, I’m sorry to say,” interposed 
John Barchard, smiling. ‘‘ Adolphus, what on earth 
is the meaning of all this?” 

Poor Adolphus fairly blubbered. 





whirl. I did it all for the best. 
| going to marry Maria Teverley.” 
“Maria Teverley!’’ echoed his brother and Bals- 
bury, with a roar of laughter. 
“Yes,” whined Adolphus, dolorously. 
aint you going to, after all?” 


I heard you were 


“ Barchard, indeed!’ retorted Mr. Teverley. ‘ Val- | 


“TI beg your pardon, sir,” answered Mr. Teverley, 


“Doubtless you are right, Ernest,” said my sister, 
“but will you condescend to tell (since you have 
rejected so many overtures) what sort of a wife would 
be likely to suit your august excellency?” 

“Why, you tormenting little puss,” I exclaimed, 
“you know very well the kind of article I am looking 
for, and that I would class myself amongst the happi- 
est of menif I were permitted to meet with one 


| whose principles, dispositions anil habits corresponded 


“I'm sure [don’t know. My head's in a regular | 


“Why, | 
| talented Ernest Blakey. 


The bystanders roared afresh at this, when Bals-— 


Miss Maria Balsbury. Here is Miss Teverley’s sweet- 
heart—Mr. John Vallance.” 
A general explanation now ensned, and the entire 
party adjourned to Acacia Cottage, where the unfor- 
| tunate Adolphus was compelled to detail the whole 
| of his adventures. 
| together, and Adolphus had to bear the brunt of the 
| ridicule, which was somewhat unmercifully showered 
| down upon him. 
The two Johns have since married the two Marias. 
| Old Barchard was perfectly reconciled to his eldest 


| 
| 
| bury interposed. 
| 
! 
} 


husband of Sophy Botts. 
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HOW THEY COOKED ME. 
BY WILLIAM ADRIAN HUNTLEY, 





} 
| 
| questioned my provoking sister Jennie, just as I had 
| finished reading the last chapter of a new book to my 


| good mother—an irksome task which I had imposed , 


upon myself in the most heroic spirit of self-sacrifice. 
| “I feel half inclined to answer you by putting a 
| similar query, Jennie,” I replied; “but since you, 


| like a stranger's letter, must be left until called for, | 


| I will be less curious, and tell you frankly that Ido 
| not know whether such an auspicious event will ever 
happen to me or not. However, if I should make up 
| my mind to contract matrimony, you may rely upon 
| being duly informed of the fact.” 

| 


were?” continued Jennie. 


you,” I said. 


* Well, don’t fly into a rage, brother Ernest, and I 
will explain myself, forthwith,” said Jennie. 
you still a woman-hater?” 
| ‘No, lam neither lover nor hater of your sex at 
| present,” I replied. 

“Now, mama, isn’t that too bad?” said Jennie. 
| ‘I sometimes think our poor Ernest has taken leave 
of his senses, or is laboring under some dreadful 


“What do you mean, Jennie? I do not understand | 


My sister knew very well I did not like the subject. | 


with—with—” 

“ Well, sir?” interrupted Jennie. 

“Your own, Jennie,” I replied. 

“Nay, brother, that is a false compliment, I am 
certain,”’ persisted the incorrigible girl. “A plain, 
corner-haunting creature; a nursery and kitchen 


philosopher; one who can manage a house better than | 


a flirtation; an amuser and teacher of children, whose 
fingers play more with the needle than the keyboard, 
would never be the person to captivate the gay and 
Never, never,” said Jennie, 


and she gazed upon me with a smile of well-feigned | 


| incredulity. 
“No, Mr. Adolphus; your brother is going to honor | 
me and my family by allying himself with my sister, | 


By degrees the story was pieced | 


son’s choice, partly, it is surmised, because he des- | 
tines his hopeful second son, Adolphus, to become the | 


“But, believe me, Jennie, such an individual would 
be the very one for me, ifshe were as poor as a dress- 
maker and as ugly as Miss Longpurse,” I exclaimed, 
quite delighted with my sister’s modest description 
of herself, ** and if I had been going to place my wants 
on the books of a matrimonial agent, I could not have 
chosen fitter words.” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” Singular case of mental aberration. 
Ernest Blakey advertising for a wife! A heart to let 
unfurnished! Ha! ha!” exclaimed Jennie, and she 
laughed away until I was compelled to join her in 
self-defence. Our hilarity, however, at last suBsided, 
and taking a lamp from the table, my sympathizing 
sister said: ‘* Well, Ernest, I am truly sorry I can- 
not find a proper partner; but, in the hope that the 


| Tight object will turn up by-and-by, I bid you good 
| night.” 


“ Good night, Jennie,” said I; “‘and remember, if 


| you please, that we are to have no more matrimonial 


| discussions.” 
i 





As I entered the breakfast-room on the following 


| morning, Jennie placed a letter in my hand, saying, as 


“ ERNEST, do you ever intend to get married?” | 


she did so, “‘ Read that, Ernest. It is from Cousin Annie 
at Holdfield.” On proceeding to obey this peremptory 
order, I found the contents of the letter to be as 
follows: 
“ Vale Hall, Holdfield, Sept., 196-. 

“DEAR AUNT AND Cousins :—Feeling inclined for 
a little change of scene, I shall be glad to avail myself 
of your kind invitation to visit London, provided such 
an arrangement would be agreeable at this time. I 


| write this in some haste, so you must excuse a long 


! 
' 


| companion) of whom I have so often spoken. 
“O, then you are not the terrible monster you once | 


| 
{ 
} 
i 
} 


i 


letter. 
and I intend to bring with me the young lady (my 
I think 
she is, in many respects, perfection itself, and I am 
sure you will all like her. My love toall. Hoping to 
hear from you soon, I remain your affectionate cousin, 
“ ANNIE.” 
“Hum, a very business-like communication, truly,” 


said I, returning the note to my sister; “‘ and so this 


“Are | 
| up to town and showing herself, has she? Well, you 


| mania. The idea! A fine young gentleman like you | 


| openly avowing his indifference to our sex. 
| Lam shocked, and shall remain so until you cultivate 
a more manly estimate of womankin<d.” 

* You know nothing at all about it,” said I; “and 
I must once more remind you that the present topic 
is distasteful to me. Why, then, do you persevere in 


Ernest, | 


| trying to vex me simply because I have not yet dis- 
covered the right object? As for the honor I may or , 
may not bring to the house of Blakey, rest assured, | 


dear sister, that my opinions of your sex can bring 
discredit upon no one, for few men value a true woman 
| more highly than Ido. Your solicitude for my wel- 
fare may be natural, Jennie, but is not pleasant, and I 


| intend to please myself about a matter which concerns | 


nobody else.” 
“Stop, Ernest, stop!” exclaimed Jennie. 
not be offended.” 


“Do 


wonderful cousin has at length decided upon coming 


had better reply to her letter by return of post, and 
let us have a look at her, by all means.” 

“ Yes, Ernest,” said my mother, “I intend to do 
so, for I have a great wish that Jennie should see the 
young person whom your cousin has so often mention- 
ed in her letters. I understand she is very accom- 
plished, though very poor!” 

*“*None the less worthy on that account, mother,” 
said I; “ but one thing is quite certain, I shall not—” 

“ Marry Cousin Annie,” interrupted Jennie, laugh- 
ing. 

“No, Miss Matchmaker, I will not do that, although 
I had no intention of saying so,” I replied, rather 
sharply. 

“ Well, Ernest, I do not think you will be asked to 
perpetrate such an act; but I trust you will behave 
yourself like a gentleman and a Christian while she 
remains with us,” said my mother, with a quiet smile. 

* Do not be alarmed on that score, my dear mother,” 
I replied; and, seeing they were both bent upon dis- 


| turbing my equanimity, I finished my breakfast in 


However, I did not stop, but went on faster than 


| ever. 

“T am over thirty,” said I, “(and shall soon be 
called an old bachelor, I suppose. Well, whose fault 
is it that Lam not married? 
my prolonged experience of single blessedness? Why, 


silence, and drove into the city. 
Well, in less than a week after the above conversa- 
tion took place, my Cousin Annie and her companion 


| arrived at our house. They must have come early in 


What is the reason of | 


| simply because I have not yet encountered a lady 


whom I could love. Youth, wealth and beauty have 
| flattered and courted me. I have been chosen as an 
object of special regard by your strong-minded women, 
| just as an old dowager would choose a French 
poodle. Nay, some of the delicate syrens of Eve’s 
fair family have deigned to smile upon me, and yet I 
have heeded them not. Andwhy? Because I believed 
| then, and still believe, that in their eyes wealth was 
the chief attraction, that not one among the gay and 
lovely throng was actuated by a spirit of disinterested 
affection. There, you inquisitive minx, you have now 
| got abit ofmy mind,” said I, and in truth I had 
never spoken so candidly on the subject before. 

“A very nice little speech, Ernest,” observed 
Jennie, archly, “and I deeply regret my inability to 
have taken it down in short-hand for some future 

| occasion; but Iam greatly surprised to learn that 
ladies are in the habit of wooing gentlemen.” 

“Not with words, perhaps,” I replied; “‘ but the 

| eye can speak as well as the tongue.” 


the afternoon; for, when I returned from town about 
my usual time, Jennie was preparing tea in our little 


sitting-room, and the two strangers (to me at least) 


were very snugly disposed upon the hearth. 

AsI have said, my cousin was quite unknown to 
me. I had never seen her before, although I had heard 
a great deal about her from my mother and Jennie, 


who had each praised our country relative in the | 


highest terms. I was, therefore, considerably pre- 
possessed in her favor beforehand; but, alas! a most 
complete and crushing change came over the spirit 
of my dream, just exactly as 1 thought it would. 
And that others may be able to sympathize with me 
in so cruel a disappointment, I will give them a brief 
outline of the individual who caused it. 

Imagine then, a prim spinster, rapidly approach- 
ing forty, attired after the fashion of middle-aged 
ladies in general, fidgety, critical and peevish, with- 
out asingle particle of feminine beauty, or tender- 
ness, a tall, wiry-looking personage, devoid of every- 
thing save English grammar and regular habits, and 
you will have an idea of the charming belle of a 
cousin, whom I was expecting to admire! Nay, it 
cost me no small effort to keep my countenance 


| during our formal introduction, for a glance was 


I shall have much to tell you when I arrive, | 


quite sufficient to enable me to read the main sections 
of her character. Instead, therefore, of admiring, I 
despised her manners, and pitied the poor, vain 
creature herself. An execrable pianist, an insuffer- 
| able singer, a perpetual talker, and as ignorant asa 
| Hottentot of household philosophy, what could a 
sensible bachelor do but be barely civil to such a social 
fright? Nay, I believe the very name of Annie would 
| have become disagreeable to my ears, had it not been 
| borne by a far more interesting person—my cousin’s 
; companion. Yes, she, too, was called Annie; and if I 
| had not known better, I should have taken her at 
once for my cousin, Annie Clancy, and that wealthy 
| dame for her poor companion. Apparently about 
| five-and-twenty, tall, graceful and retiring, with a 
voice far sweeter than the tinkling of silver bells, or 
the strains of an zolian harp, she seemed formed to go 
through the world like the embodied ideal of some 
enamored poet. In short, I was puzzled with what I 
heard and saw. 

My rich, proud cousin treated her dependent so 
familiarly, made so free with her on all occasions. that 
it would have been impossible for any one to have 
noticed the least distinction between them. She 
played and sang like a professor; danced with equal 
skill and grace; spoke French and Italian fluently; 
and appeared so thoroughly at home when at home, 
that even I, who am no flatterer, pronounced her 

| clever, and thought hersomethingmore. But when, 
jone quiet evcuing, she produced a few sketches for 
our inspection, I felt totally at a loss to account for 
| her present position on any other hypothesis than 
that some great misfortune had befallen her family. 
Being, however, altogether ignorant of her history, I 
doubted the genuineness of her pictures at first; but 
| she promptly convinced me, during the execution of 
| @ masterly little piece of work, that she was, in truth, 
| a@ very respectable artist. 
| Why was she then the attendant of my country 
cousin? Why not a governess in some great.house? 
In vain 1 put these queries to myself. Surely, her 
} Story must be 4 strange one, I thought; and witha 
growing interest which I could not quell, I resolved, 
if possible, to know something of her past life. But 
the time for my cousin’s departure was drawing very 
near. What could I do to prolong her stay? 

These thoughts were still uppermost in my mind, 

_and no opportunity had yet presented itself for 
the desired interview, when my sister Jennie came 
and told me that “Annie” had expressed her wish 

| to return home, although she had certainly enjoyed 
her visit exceedingly. 

“ But what do you say, Ernest?” continued Jennie; 
“shoull we not press her to remain a few days 

| longer?” 

Determined to be on my guard, I merely replied: 

“ Well, Jennie, it is a matter in which I have little 
interest; but if you and mother like the lady’s society, 
| ask her to remain, by all means.” 

This was done, and I did not allow many days to 
pass without obtaining the longed-for tete-a-tete with 

| the brilliant Miss Clancy. It was during one of her 
evening rambles in the garden that I resolved to 
satisfy a feeling which it would not be fair to call idle 
curiosity. She was reserved at first, but I persevered. 
Still, she spoke reluctantly, and still I pressed her to 
tellme more. The leading incidents of her eventful 

_ life were briefly related in simple language. Several 
times I thought I could discern a strange sort of a 
smile playing about her beautiful countenance, but 
was too excited to attribute it to any particular cause. 

Her story was soon told. It was full of thrilling 
interest to me, but with the sequel so near at hand it 

could hardly so affect the reader. She was a hidden 
diamond—a gem without the world’s bright setting— 
yet purer and brighter than the richest treasures of 

' earth, because radiant in the light of innocence and 
truth. 

Need I dwell upon the result of this interview? 
No! I proposed—was accepted, and in less than 
two minutes after I had been made happy for the rest 
of my existence, I was made awfully uncomfortable 

| by the merry peals of laughter which rang through 
our house from top to bottom, revealing the fact I had 
been made the victim of a most unpardonable plot, 
the principal actor being no other than Annie Clancey, 
of Vale Hall, the future wife of Ernest Blakey. Ina 

| month I was married; not, indeed, to a poor lady’s 
companion; but to a rich and beautiful heiress; and 
although many months have gone over our heads, I 
have never found any reason to deplore, or find fault 
with, “ HOW THEY COOKED ME!” 


NAPOLEON AND THE CLOCK. 

On one of the nights that Napoleon spent at Char- 
| lotteburg, during his campaign in Germany, his 
slumbers were disturbed. In Frederick William’s 
dining-room, close to the conqueror’s bedchamber, 
there stood a large musical clock, which admirably 
imitated a band of trumpets. At midnight the row 
begun; trumpets echoed through the palace; the 
servants, the adjutants, Napoleon himself, leaped 
out of bed, and every one believed it a surprise. But 
soon everything was quiet again, and no one could 
make out where the trumpets were. Sentinels were 
posted, a part of the adjutants remained up, and at 
one o’clock there was the same row again, this time 
in one of the rooms. They rushed in, and the inno- 
cent clock was detected before the tune was ended. 
| Napoleon the Great, the destroyer of the Prussian 
‘monarchy, sleeping in the palace of the Queen of 
Prussia, and frightened by a musical clock. 








| What matters if one has not gold in his purse, if he 
, has it in his heart? 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
IN THE GARRET. 


Four little chests all in a row, 
Dimmed with dust and gray with time, 
Fashioned and filled so long ago 
By little maids now in their prime. 
Four little keys hung side by side, 
With faded ribbons once so gay, 
When fastened there with childish pride 
Years agone on a rainy day. 
Four little names, one on each lid, 
Carved with skill by a boyish hand, 
And there, within, there lieth hid 
Histories of the sister band 
Once playing here, and pausing oft 
To catch the musical refrain, 
That came and went on the roof aloft, 
In the drip of the summer rain. 


“Nan” on the first lid, smooth and fair, 
And I look on with loving eyes, 
For folded here with well-known care 
A goodly gathering lies. 
The record of a peaceful life ; 
Treasures of ge1 tle child and girl; 
A bridal wreath, gifts to a wife, 
A lover's face, a baby curl. 
No toys in this first chest remain, 
For they have all been carried away, 
In their old age to live again 
Under another small Nan‘s sway. 
Ah, happy mother! well I know 
To you there comes no sad refrain, 
But lullabies ever sweet and low, 
In the drip of the summer rain. 


“Lu on the next lid scratched and worn; 
Within is heaped a motley store 
Of headless dolls, of school books torn, 
Of beasts and birds whose day is o'er. 
+ Dreams ofa future never found, 
Memories of a past still sweet, 
Spoils brought home from the fairy ground, 
Only touched by youthful feet. 
Half-writ poems and stories wild; 
April letters sunny or cold; 
The diaries of a wayward child; 
Hints of a woman early old. 
A woman musing here alone, 
Hearing ever her life's refrain: 
“ Labor and love, but make no moan,"" 
In the drip of the summer rain. 


My Bess, the dust is newly swept 
Away from your beloved name, 
As if by eyes that often wept, 
By tender hands that often came. 
Death canonized for us one saint, 
Meek soul, half human, half divine; 
And still we touch with loving plaint 
The relics in this household shrine. 
The needle once too heavy grown, 
The little cap which last she wore, 
The sweet Saint Catherine that shone 
Through the long nights above the door; 
The lamp unlighted since she left 
Her fragile prison-house of pain, 
The sad lament of those bereft, 
In the drip of the summer rain. 


Above the last a sudden ray 
Lights up the ancient garret’s gloom, 
As if our living, smiling ‘* May" 

Were passing through the shadowy room. 
Here lie the snoods that bound her hair, 
Slippers that have danced their last, 

Faded flowers once doubly fair, 
Fans whose airy toils are past; 
A mateless glove, two golden hearts, 
A valentine all ardent flames. 
For each and all have played their parts, 
In girlish hopes, and joys, and fames. 
And as I lean with laughter spent, 
I seem to hear a blithe refrain, 
As if some love-lay softly blent 
With the drip of the summer rain. 


Four little chests all in a row, 

Dimmed with dust and gray with time; 
Four human hearts through weal and woe, 
To God's great harvest in their prime; 

Four sisters parted for the hour, 
Yet wholly one forevermore ; 
Bound by love’s immortal power, 
None lost, one only “ gone before."* 
O, when these secret crypts of ours 
Are opened in the Father's sight, 

May they be filled with well-spent hours, 
Deeds that show fairer for the light; 
Lives whose sweet echoes long may ring 
Above death's sorrowful refrain ; 
Souls that shall gladly soar and sing 
In the long sunshine after rain. 





+ 


C{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


“More sinned against than sinning.” 


aan 


“Yes. He’s fine-looking enough, and talented 
enough, but such a flirt! I wish some one would sur- 
prise and carry off that guarded heart of his, and 
then laugh at his discomfiture. I would pay him off 
nicely, for his trifling.” 

“Suppose you try the experiment, Annie. You 
are practised enough in the art of captivation, if 
report is right! I wonder at your censure of flirts.’ 

“What reports? You cannot think me a flirt?” 

“O, Lonly referred, in jest, to something I heard 
to the effect that you had jilted Frank Marvyn; and 
that it was too bad for you to flirt so.” 

“Odear! I suppose because Frank Marvyn chose 





sight of him, and encouraged Phil Dalande in sheer | 


self-defence, it is something dreadful!” 

* But could you not have given him to understand 
that his case was hopeless, at the first.” 

“To be sure. I might have turned to the gentle- 
man and said, My dear Mr. Marvyn, I have avery 
kind disposition, and, as I am a very charming per- 
son, and you may fall deeply in love with me, I wish 
to warn you to avoid my fascinating society, for I 
consider myself too much your superior to return 
your regard, if you do!” 

“Tt isnot necessary to say anything, Annie,” laugh- 
ed her cousin. ‘“ Your manner should have repelled 
him.” 

“Asif he could understand manner! Ugh! His 
O-do-have-pity-upon-me-face is before me now.” 

“And this Phil Dalande—I suppose he is in a state 
of suspense by this time.” 

“O, no. We understand each other, perfectly. 
He has too much sense to care for such a butterfly as 
Iam. Isuppose my intimacy with him strengthens 
the idea that I am a coquette, but what of that? 
When people are talking about me, they are not in- 
dulging their amiability over any one else.” 

“And how about George Sylvester?” pursued the 
other. 

“ How you do tease me, coz! One might as well 
be shut up in acloister till marriageable age, and 
then brought out into market, and sold to the high- 
est bidder, as to live in this enlightened age, and feel 
obliged to accept the first one who offers. If we have 
not the privilege of choosing, we certainly ought to 
have the privilege of knowing those we accept. I was 
not to blame there, for I really wanted to like the 
man; but he showed such a jealous, exacting nature, 
that I was convinced he could never make me happy. 
His intellect and person are superior; and, I have no 
doubt he would mate nicely with some gentle, yield- 
ing creature. But J could not endure to see him look 
and act as ifevery word and glance belonged to him 
—even before he had asked the right tv monopolize 
me. I’msure I’m nocoquette.” 

* Perhaps Thorne can find as many excuses for his 
conduct.” 

“O,no. He has the right to choose, you know; 
and after he has paid attention to one for awhile, off 
he goes after another, and I’m sure it is not because 
they refuse him.” 

‘Take care, Annie! There is a lurking admiration 
in those words, spite of your condemnation. I am 
afraid, if you act on my suggestion, that you will lose 
your heart, instead of gaining his.” 

“Never fear, coz. Indeed, now I think I shall, if 
only to show that I am not so easily conquered.” 
And with this resolution, away went Annie. 

Let us now take a peep at the subject of this dis- 
cussion. Seated in a comfortable arm-chair, with his 
dressing-gown falling over a graceful form, and his 
hair thrown carelessly back from a white, expansive 
forehead, he seems, certainly, not a very bad specimen 
of manhood. He has one habit though, which, to say 
the least, is rather careless; that of thinking aloud. 
Listen! 

“What a simpleton I was, though, to offer my 
precious self to her! I might have known, if Cupid 
and vanity had not blinded me, what her answer 
would have been. I suppose by this time, I have got 
the reputation of being a flirt, but what is one to do? 
I’ll not marry those I don’t like; and if those I do 
like wont marry me, I’m not to blame. Absurd idea! 
that I had trifled with Emily Arne’s affections! They 
give her credit for more heart, and me less taste 
than she or I possess. If they could have seen, when 
I made a fool of myself by proposing, how she laugh- 
ed at my ‘ boyish fancy,’ as she called it, ‘in thinking 
myself in love with a woman quite four years older 
than myself—time in which to form four more as 
serious attachmentsas this,’ and heard her assurance, 
—when I became indignant at this intimation of 
fickleness, ‘ that did I really care as much for her as 
I thought, her vanity would prevent her accepting; 
for she could not bear the idea of people’s saying of 
her, ‘ How old Mrs. Thorne looks, compared with her 
husband. I wonder if he ever compares his wife 
with any of the women he ought to have married.’ 
And then, when I assured her, that time could not 
mar her loveliness, etc., ete. ; to hear her still incred- 
ulous tones, as she said, ‘She had not suspected this; 
and to end an interview that was becoming painful, 
she would state that she was already engaged.” And 
then, to crown all, to see the ridiculous haste with 
which I left,—I think they would transfer their pity. 
However, I’ll not tell them! It’s better to be known 
as a lady-killer that a rejected suitor. Jdon’t think 
so, but that others do, is evident; though they do 
moralize to the contrary. Heigh-ho! I must do 
something to keep off the blues. I have it! I'll go 
ask that little witch, Annie Clark, to have a drive 
with me! And it wouldn’t be a bad idea to havea 
little flirtation there. It would keep my mind from 
Emily, and there’ll be no love lost, for Annie is a 
coquette, if ever there was one.” 

On that afternoon, ‘‘coz” entered Annie’s room, 
crying: 

* Annie, there is an opportunity for you! Read 
this,”’ holding up a note. 

‘Sure enough!” cried Annie, dancing round the 
room, with mischief sparkling in her eyes, ‘ I won- 
der what brought this about? I believe the fates are 
working!” 

“No doubt of it, Annie,” was the reply; as she as- 
sisted in making the appearance of the pretty Annie 
as attractive as possible, and soon the gay pair were 
on their way for a ride. 

Their road lay through a delightfully-shaded re- 


thoughts unconsciously took a deeper tone, and once 
| the young man sighed; upon which he looked up 
| quickly, to see if his mischief-loving companion had 
| observed, and was ready to rally him upon it. 

| As he looked, they were passing a more open space, 
| andaray of sunlight, just then, came shimmering 
through the trees, and danced fitfully among Annie’s 
golden-brown curls; and his questioning glance turn- 
ed into one of admiration. She raised her eyes, and 
as she saw his expression, blushed, while she said: 

“That was, of course, a pitying sigh for the weak- 
ness of those who indulge in sentiment; judging from 
your words a few minutes since.” 

“ Please make allowance for many things I say, 
Annie.” 

“Of course I shall,” was the meaning rejoinder. 
“ Everybody knows that Hal Thorne says and does 
unaccountable things.” 

He understood her. 

“Dothey? Iam aware of it, and that ‘everybody’ 
is prejudiced.” 

“But they agree that they are done in a graceful 
manner.” 

“Now, Annie, I suppose you think my vanity is 
quite healed by that timely flattery!” 

“To besure! Like a skilful physician, I under- 
stood your case, and applied a medicine, which I hope 
you have taken, like a dutiful boy.” 

“Certainly. And in return, I shall insist on your 
not protesting against ‘open flattery,’ as you set us 
the example.” 

“©, I'll agree not to protest against it; but bear in 
mind that that is not receiving it; and if not received, 
what good will it do to offer it?” 

“T shall have the satisfaction of wishing to do a 
benevolent act, of course!” 

“There! You are not so averse to flattery, after 
all, or you would not intimate that it was agreeable 
tous. Confess now. Ah, I can read it in your eyes,” 
raising her beautiful eyes with a roguish glance to 
his face. 

* Never trust the eye, Annie. It can be schooled 
to disguise thought, as well as words can.” 

“Can it? How came you tolearn this, pray?” 

“ By practice, of course. Admire my frankness in 
admitting it.” 

“O, yes. lam ready to admire good qualities in 
any one.” 

“Thank you. We ought to be very good friends— 
having so many sentiments in common, if we have 
not the sentimental.” 

“Or the sensible. But here we are at home.” 

They parted, with the mutual wish expressed to 
meet again. 

“T wonder,” thought he, as he drove away, “why 
Annie blushed so? Was the spirit of coquetry work- 
ing under that seemingly careless exterior? That 
blush, and that glance into my eyes, would lead one 
to think so. What glorious eyes she has, though.” 
And thus musing, we leave him. 

“Well,” thought Annie, ‘“‘a favorable beginning, 
really! I wonder if he has decided upon a conquest 
of poor me in addition to the rest, that he showed so 
evident a desire for a more intimate acquaintance. 
He has commenced sighing rather early, though, I 
think. However, he will be mated, or I’m not Annie 
Clark! A splendid flirtation.” 

He was mated, as will be seen. 

As Annie said, they had a “splendid flirtation ;” 
and for once, people did not object. The gentlemen 
said: 

“They were a well-matched pair” — wondered 
which would win in the ‘‘ Game of Hearts ” they were 
evidently playing, and said, “ It was a good thing that 
Annie Clark was appropriated by Thorne, as there 
was less danger of their being bewitched by her fas- 
cinations.” And the ladies decided that Miss Annie 
was welcome to him. They did not care to listen to 
his tender speeches. They were sure that this flirta- 
tion of flirts would not end pleasantly to either party,” 
all of which comments, though they do remind us, 
slightly, of the fox and grapes, must be set down to 
poor human nature. 

But Annie did not know how hard it was to enjoy 
this constant interchange of thought and feeling, and 
still be heart-free. All unconsciously to herself, she 
would blush and sigh in his presence, and if she 
caught herself wishing he was what he appeared— 
sincere and noble—she would condemn herself, “ for 
wishing to entrap a true heart.” 

“ Rather mortifying, though,” she would say, ‘to 
think how poorly I succeed. Here have 1, with the 
most commendable self-denial, given up all other 
admirers for this most worthy object, and am no 
nearer accomplishing it than at first, for aught I see. 
Yet, how could I know whether I succeeded or not? 
Of course look and manner are under perfect control; 
and how should I know that tender words and man- 
ner were not assumed for effect? I have a good will 
to give up the idea, after all, and drop him. But 
there! good Mrs. They-say would decide, wisely, as 
usual, that I was not to blame for his non-attendance 
I wish I had thought of this before!” 

She was saved the necessity of dropping him, by his 
appearance, on an evening, shortly after. 

“Tcame to bid you good-by,” he said; “I start in 
the early train to-morrow for New York. I have of- 
fered to take the management of a friend’s affairs, 
and shall be gone some months; and I could not go 
without seeing you, once more.” 

A sudden flush dyed her face as he spoke, leaving 
it very pale; but he did not see it, as her face was 
from the light. Her voice was quite calm, though 
low, as she asked: 

* But is not this asudden resolution? I shall miss 








can’t be avoided, there’s no use in being sad about it, 
is there? We shall see each other again, sometime; 
meanwhile, you will find some more congenial spirit, 
and I, I'll coax Mr. Dalande to be my attendant beau 
till you come back, and then, we can renew our little 
flirtation, can’t we? Indeed, it’s not so bad, after 
all, as we are both fond of change,” she said, looking 
up with a witching smile. 

His lips were compressed for a moment, and a pale, 
stern expression rested there; and then, in a like gay 
tone, he said: 

“To be sure—that is, if your changing fancy shall 
not have selected some one else ere that time.” 

“Do yon think it possible for me to prefer another? 
You are modest.” 

“AmI? I was not aware that I possessed that 
desirable virtue. But I must away. Good-by, 
Annie.” 

** Good-by.”” 

He held her hand a moment, looked searchingly 
in her face, and was gone. She did not observe the 
look, for all her powers were employed in self-control 
—in trying to seem what she was not; for the sharp 
pain—a pain that nearly stopped the beating of her 
heart, at his first words—forced an unhappy truth 
upon her consciousness ; and, as ¢he door closed upon 
him, she abandoned herself to bitter thought. 

“It was well for my pride,” said Thorne to him- 
self, as he walked away, ‘“‘that her manner warned 
me not to commit myself. It has ended just as I 
feared. 1 did hope to prove that there was a little 
womanly feeling under that light exterior; but they 
are all equally heartless, and I—I am astonished at 
my own changeableness! That I did love the other 
sincerely, my feelings assured me; yet now, Annie 
has entire possession of my senses! O, Annie! why 
have you no heart.” 

The coldness of the air aroused him to the fact that 
he was gloveless; and remembering that he had left 
them at Mrs. Clark’s, he retraced his steps. 

“J shall see her once more,” he murmured; “ but 
can I trust myself? I must. I cannot deny myself 
this.” 

He re-entered the house with the freedom of old 
acquaintanceship, and, as he entered the parlor, 
heard a low, passionate voice, saying: 

“And it has come to this! But he does not know 
it! Iam sure he could suspect nothing! O, Hal! 
Hal! I love you, spite of all! What shall I do? 
What shall I do?” And he saw Annie with her head 
bent upon her hands—tears trickling through her 
fingers. 

“Come to me, darling, and let me comfort you,” 
replied a tender voice, and Hal Thorne, bending 
towards her, drew her bowed form within his 
arms. 

She burst from him, and stood up with flashing 
eyes. 

‘* How dare you,” she cried, ‘‘come here and steal 
my secret from me? You learn my weakness, and 
dare to pity me!” 

“Hear me, Annie,” he said, gently detaining her, 
as she would have left him. ‘I have loved you long; 
but your manner taught me to guard my feelings. 
I came here this evening, resolved to risk all, and ask 
areturn. I had not much hope, and your manner 
chilled me. I went away, resolved never to see you 
again—and I am thankful for the accident which call- 
ed me back.” I had a wrong impression of you, as 
you doubtless had of me; but if you will trust your 
happi in my keeping, I will strive to undo that 
impression. Will you Annie? and am I forgiven?” 

“Yes.” 





FRIENDSHIP: 

Heis only fit to be chosen for a friend who can give 
counsel, or defend any cause, or guide me right, or 
relieve my need, or can and will, when I need it, do 
me good. Only this I add; into the heaps of doing 
good, I will reckon, loving me, for it is a pleasure to 
be loved; but when his love means nothing but kiss- 
ing my cheek or talking kindly, and can go no fur- 
ther, it is a prostitution of the bravery of friendship 
to spend it upon impertinent people who are (it may 
be) loads to their families, but can never ease any 
loads; but my friend is a worthy person when he can 
become to me a guide or a support, an eyeor a hand, 
a stafforarule. Can any wise or good man be angry 
if I say I choose this man to be my friend because he 
is able to give me counsel, to restrain my wanderings, 
to comfort me in my sorrow; he is pleasant to me in 
private, and useful to me in public; he will make my 
joys double, and divide my grief between himself and 
me? For what else should I choose? For being a 
fool and useless? fot a pretty face and a smooth chin? 
I confess it is possible to be a friend to one who is 
ignorant and pitiable, handsome and good for noth- 
ing, that eats well and drinks deep, but he cannot be 
a friend tome; and I love him with a fondness or 
a pity, but it cannot be a noble friendship. 








WHITTINGTON AND HIS CAT, 

This nursery story has been well known in Persia 
for centuries. It was imported into Europe about 
the same time as others, for which Boccaccio, Sachet- 
ti, etc., availed themselves. There is an old Hunga- 
rian tradition to the same effect; both were, doubt- 
less, derived from the same source. In these in- 
stance: the story is of course unconnected with any 
English worthy, and it is believed that it was not 
| applied to Sir Richard Whittington until late in the 
reign of Elizabeth, when some such man as Richard 





Johnson, author of the “Seven Champions,” or 
Thomas Delouy, author of the “Six Yeomen of the 
| West,” converted the tale to their own purposes. 



























































Poetical Quota 


[Compiled for The Flag of 
BY GRORGE HH. SRYMe 
PATRIOTISM, 
Give me the death of tho 
Who for their country ¢ 
And 0, be mine like their 
When cold and low the 
Their loveliest mother ea 
Enshrines the fallen bra 
In her sweet lap who gay 
They find their tranquil! 


Ke just and 
Let all the ends thou aim’st at be thy 
Thy God's, and truth’s, then if thou 
Thou fall'st a blessed martyr.— Shad 


In a just cause, and for our ec 
Is the best office of the best of 
And to decline when these mot 
Is infamy beneath a coward's 


The sword may pierce the 
Stone walls in time may s 
‘Tis heart alone, 

Worth steel and stone 
That keeps men free fore, 
O, for the swords of former « 
O, for the men who bore the 
When armed for right, they 
And tyrants crouched befor: 


He who maintains his country's! 


Alone is great; or he who dics in. . 


FAREWELL. 
So, fare thee well, and may th’ in 
grant thee eve 
Thy soul can form! Once more | 


*T were vain to speak, to weep, 
O, more than tears of blood « 
When wrung from guilt's expi 
Are in the word farewell, far: 


Farewell! the early dews t 
Upon thy grass-grown be 
Are like the thoughts that 
Thine image of the dead. 
A blessing hallows thy dart 
1 will not stay to weep—fa) 


Farewell! there ‘s but one p 
One only—leaving thee.— Mrs 


And now farewell, farewell! Id 
These sweet sad moments out; 

Is bliss indeed, yet it but serves t 
The love that now amounts to 

This is our last farewell.— Mrs. |) 
Ae fond kiss, and then we seve 
Ae fareweel, alas, forever! 
Deep in heart-wrung tears I'l) 
Warring sighs and groans I'll +) 
And farewell goes out sighing. 
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Poetical Quotations. 


[Compiled for The ‘Flag of our Union.} 
BY GEORGE H. SEYMOUR. 
PATRIOTISM. 
Give me the death of those 
Who for their country die; 
And 0, be mine like their repose, 
When cold and low they lie! 
Their loveliest mother earth 
Enshrines the fallen brave ; 
In her sweet lap who gave them birth, 
They find their tranquil grave. 
Montgomery. 


Be just and fear not; 
Let all the ends thou aim’st at be thy country's, 
Thy God's, and truth’s, then if thou fall'st, O Cromwell! 
Thou fall'st a blessed martyr.— Shakspeare. 


To fight 
Ina just cause, and for our country’s glory, 
Is the best office of the best of men; 
And to decline when these motives urge, 
Is infamy beneath a coward's baseness.—Havard. 


The sword may pierce the bearer, 
Stone walls in time may sever; 

‘Tis heart alone, 

Worth steel and stone 

That keeps men free forever !—Moore. 


O, for the swords of former time, 

O, for the men who bore them, 

When armed for right, they stood sublime, 
And tyrants crouched before them !—Aoore. 


He who maintains his country’s laws, 
Alone is great; or he who dies in the good cause. 
Sir A. Hunt. 
FAREWELL. 
So, fare thee well, and may th’ indulgent gods 
——___——— grant thee every wish 
Thy soul can form! Once more farewell! 
Sophocles. 
'Twere vain to speak, to weep, to sigh; 
O, more than tears of blood can tell, 
When wrung from guilt’s expiring eye, 
Are in the word farewell, farewell !—Byron. 


Farewell! the early dews that fall 
Upon thy grass-grown bed 
Are like the thoughts that now recall 
Thine image of the dead. 
A blessing hallows thy dark cell, 
1 will not stay to weep—farewell. 
Miss Landon. 
Farewell! there 's but one pang in death, 
One only—leaving thee.—Mrs. Hemans. 


And now farewell, farewell! I dare not lengthen 
These sweet sad moments out; to gaze on thee 

Is bliss indeed, yet it but serves to strengthen 
The love that now amounts to agony; 

This is our last farewell.—Mrs. Welby. 


Ae fond kiss, and then we sever; 

Ae fareweel, alas, forever! 

Deep in heart-wrung tears I ‘ll pledge thee; 
Warring sighs and groans I'll wage thee.—Burns. 


And farewell goes out sighing.— Shakspeare. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


OUR BOARDER. 


BY NELL CLIFFORD. 

“NELLY, we are to have a boarder from the city 
this summer; a lawyer, who wants to rusticate on a 
farm a couple of months. Isn’t it splendid?” 

The voice of my cousin wound through the sentence 
in a quiver of musical excitement, quite unusual to 
its ordinary calm tenor. I was a trifle surprised; 
but a favorite cat was teasing in dumb language for 
its accustomed caress, and I did not immediately 
reply. 

“ How old are you, Nell?” 

This was not a pertinent question, and it instantly 
recalled my truant attention to Clara, whose blue 
eyes were regarding me with the most minute 
scrutiny. 

“Twenty-five.” 

“Horrible! twenty-five, and not married yet!” 

Her words came out so like an explosion, that I felt 
like an antediluvian, hung my abashed head, and 
actually blushed before this dear, dainty piece of 
womanhood, aged eighteen. 

“Why, 7 shall be married, and a respectable matron 
before I am as old as you.” 

Not a glimmering doubt permeated her mind in 
relation to her matrimonial future. It was signed, 
sealed and labelled, ‘I shall be a wife.” 

“Nelly, you ought to have graduated at a boarding- 
school, and spent a season at Newport and Saratoga.” 

This round of privileges was her acme of enjoyment. 


must be endured,’ and lam not going to grow thin | different manifestation. Clara was purry and velvety 
and sallow over what may be my inevitable destiny.” | in her perverseness; Elmer, rocky; and J, pettish and 
“ Adage and destiny, fudge! You talk like an | abrupt. They were conservatives; I was a radical in 








wumated condition,” added she, with amanner and 
accent that showed how thoroughly she was impressed | 
with an appreciation of woman’s destiny as connubial | 
partner. | 
“ Well, Clara, I cannot tell myself. Ihave been a | 
series of mistakes since I can remember. I shrewdly 
apprehend that I was an error from the beginning, 
for I was certainly designed for a boy.” | 
‘What a whimsical idea! You haven’t a trait of 
character that is boyish. You was intended for a 
wife, like the rest of us. Since sitting here, I have 
concocted the nicest scheme in the world for you. I | 
am acquainted with Mr. Maynard, and you and he | 
would make a capital match. There is sufficient 
dissimilarity to afford you the spice of life every day. 
You are quite youthful in your appearance; and | 
since uncle and aunt call you sis, he will never sus- | 
pect that you are seven years my senior. It is re- 
freshing to be able to outwit these men in the item of 
age; besides, you have a precedent in Josephine.” 








Iassented cordially to this last; for I confess toa 
malicious delight whenever I read of the courtship of 
Napoleon. The graceful widow’s innocent deception 
awakes a responsive chord of mischief in every femi- 
nine nature. 

“All you will have to do is to behave your prettiest, 
and don’t blunder out your age. I will assist you 
with all the guileless arts I am possessed of.”’ 

Now, I have some of the magnanimity that belongs 
to our sex, and that so often leads us to sacrifice our- 
selves on the altar of conjugal affection. You must 
know, too, that I have a partiality for members of 
the legal profession; and a Boston lawyer was the 
ultima-thule of my ambitious hopes. Massachusetts 
was my weakness, and its metropolis my Mecca. 
What! to be at the very fountain-head of American 
intellectuality—to sit down in the same city with 
Sumner, Phillips, Holmes, Everett, Emerson, and a 
host of literary stars of the first magnitude! No 
wonder my brain was dazed by the glamour of the 
opening prospect. Though not so sanguine of its 
fruition, I gave a willing assent to the project. The 
genii of my imagination in emulation of the slaves of 
Aladdin’s lamp, constructed, at my bidding, a palace, 
whose every dome, minaret and window were re- 
splendent with diamonds. Rainbow dreamsencircled 
it -the fragrance of love hallowed it. 

That very evening Elmer Maynard came, a tall, 
distinguished-looking man, somewhat past thirty. 
My glorious structure suddenly grew shadowy. What 
was diminutive I, a rustic school-ma’am of mediocre 
talents, in comparison? The thought pressed upon 
me while awaiting the ceremony of a presentation. 
Perhaps it made me unsteady in my balmorals, or 
was it the detested, fashionable length of my drapery 
that caused me to trip and fall in a full-length salaam 
at his feet, as though he were the emperor of “the 
Celestials?” 

_ “You are very humble, Miss Clifford. Shall I take 
this as an exposition of your character?” he asked, 
helping me to regain an upright position. 

“If you please, you may think I have been reading 
oriental history, and fancied myself in the presence of 
the Grand Mogul.” 

A peculiar smile overspread his face. 

“Thank you; but I regard that as an equivocal 
compliment.” 

“ Well, if you wish to call things by their right 
names, you may say I am a blundering, country 
girl.” 

The last gorgeous wall of my air-castle vanished, 
and I was fretted and audacious. 

“T prefer the first idea, Miss Clifford; and since 
your profound reception, I shall make bold to claim 
you as my loyal subject.” 

“That is it, Mr. Maynard,” chimed in my self- 
possessed cousin. ‘I believe Nell is not an advocate 
of monarchy, however, either limited or absolute ; and 
may prove restive under your sway. I advise you, 
therefore, to be on your guard against rebellion.” 

Iwas glad in my perturbed state to fall under 
cover; and a clever young lady of the world is an 
admirable protection, as I found to my delight. 1 
blessed Clara for the quickness and skill with which 
she parried the side thrusts aimed at me in raillery. 

The days wore on apace. After awhile I kept in 
corners as much as possible, to avoid the mortifying 
sense of insignificance that grew upon and haunted 
me like an evil spirit. I could sympathize with 
Gulliver among the giants. I neverlike to place my- 
self between a stately man and woman, because it 
makes me feel so inferior, mentally and physically. 
My charming cousin was a head taller than myself; 
and as for Elmer, I could nearly stand under his arm. 
The contrast was almost too much for my sensibilities ; 
Clara was even, easy and cool as a trout-brook ; Elmer 
splendid as an iceberg, albeit, interspersed with sharp 
angles that unmercifully knocked against many of 
my cherished notions, against the visionary and fabu- 
lous, against fiction and foolishness. I am as variable 
as the whisking breeze, highly susceptible to outward 
impressions, easily influenced by weather, place, and 
companions. I liked Bronte and Bulwer, and was, 
in a degree, given to the marvellous. He was fond of 
facts, Dickens ‘and common-sense; and his first tone 
ever indicated doubt. We three were congenial in 
one thing, obstinacy—the abominable inclination of 
doing just as we pleased; though in each it hada 


| that it will be a refreshing novelty to voluntarily de- 


| were not disposed to agree to mine; and so I sat down 





all my opinions and actions. Can fire and water | 


and obtaining a husband. You are not positively | assimilate? One will devour, the other extinguish; | 


and so I held my tiny flame apart from them, for fear | 


call expression,” said she, with the air ofa patronizing | of their united power. I did so, after one experience. | 
connoisseur. “Iam at a loss to account for your | In telling it, I shall reveal an unlady-like phase of | hour of exultation came, and affairs shifted. I was | 
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my character; ror we are so prone toex xalt ourselves, 


scend a step in the public estimation. 

Among our amusements were sails and rides. One 
morning we grew warm in our discussion as to what 
should engross our time for the day. Elmer and 
Clara were in favor of a fishing-party on the lake, 
while I stoutly maintained my ground as to the 
superior enjoyment to be derived from an equestrian 
excursion. Through politeness, I ought to have yield- 
ed the point to my guests; but I was a little sore on 
this occasion, from having been worsted in two or 
three minor skirmishes of our wills, and I resolved to 
be firm. I would not accede to their plans, and they 


to “Shirley ” and a fit of pouting. Elmer looked as 
though he would have been delighted to shake it out 
of me, and it rendered me defiant. Clara softly and 
insinuatingly proposed going without me, and I was 
accordingly left to my meditations. I was ashamed 
and humbled, and, upon their return, contrived to 
stammer out an apology for my conduct. 

They were particular, I was careless in the extreme. 
Innumerable handkerchiefs, veils, gloves and other 
articles of the toilet had miraculous methods of dis- 
appearing without my knowledge or permission. 

“ Heedless Nell,” laughed they, ‘‘ you leave a “= 
that cannot be mistaken.” 

I gave employment to both my contrarieties in 
gathering up the missing items. 

** You will lose yourse/f sometime,”’ said Clara. 

“T hope I shall have the pleasure of restoring you,” 
said Elmer. 

“Taman egotist,and no such loss can befall me. 
I have tried to get out of my own range of vision for 
twenty-five years, and have not succeeded.” A glance 
from Clara and Maynard caused me to suddenly 
pause. The blood tingled in my veins. I had unfor- 
tunately revealed myself. I was guilty of being 
twenty-five, and unwedded. 

“My age has nothing romantic about it, sir; it is 
hard and close upon the heels of thirty.” 

“Thad no idea you was twenty, even, Miss Clifford,” 
said Elmer, in surprise. 

“‘ That comes of my shortness and lack of dignity.” 

*‘ You are fresh and well-preserved.” 

“All owing to my being so much with children in 
my vocation as teacher, and to my vacations spent 
happily at home.” 

Then, as a kind of excuse for myself, I commenced 
hunting for precedents. Women and politicians are 
alike in thfs respect. 

“Some of our best and wisest females have been old 
maids; for instance, Elizabeth of England, Hannah 
Moore, Florence Nightingale—” 

“It is no proof of their wisdom,” interrupted Clara. 
‘‘ Spare us the infliction of listening to a recital of their 
illustrious names. I can refer you to a specimen in 
your own vicinity, Araminta Pry.” 

This spinster was my aversion, and I was effectually 
silenced. 

“You do not approve of the single-sisterhood, Miss 
Mason?” asked Elmer, with marked emphasis. 

“No, or the single-brotherhood either. I have an 
abhorrence of the whole race. Our poets and novelists 
pass them over slightingly. You seldom read of an 
unmarried heroine of twenty-five, and a man is never 
a hero after he is forty.” 

A merry laugh circulated through our group at this 
rejoinder, and then we separated. 

I hasten on to recount another homely episode— 
the experience of ironing day. It so happened that 
the “doing up” of the starched clothes devolved 
upon me. Iam no adept in this fine-art, as you will 
learn, though I can smooth collars and under-sleeves 
to my own satisfaction. I had never done up a shirt, 
for Iam all the sons and daughters of my father’s 
house; and my mother, with singular devotion, al- 
ways attended to the occasional solitary one that 
whirled upon our revolving clothes’ line. I conse- 
quently felt some apprehensions as to the result of 
my operations upon the new acquisition of shirts, of 
fine shirts, of Boston fine shirts, of a Boston lawyer’s 
fine shirts. The thermometer stood at ninety-five 
degrees in the shade, when I dipped in to the mys- 
teries of starch-making; and ere 1 concluded my 
labor, I had reached the boiling point. The flies con- 
tributed their mites to enhance my discomfort, fintil 
I was in such a state of desperation that I sweat ‘‘ as 
it were great drops of blood and water”—the blood, 





however, issued from my nostrils. Before I could 
prevent it, the nearly ironed garment was discolored 
in several places by the unwelcome discharges from 
an over-charged head. To increase the ludicrous 
effect, my ineffable cousin and Mr. Maynard sat in 
full view on the verandah; she, a fragrant, human 
lily, unaffected by heat or chills—I, in contrast, a 
human piony. “Her guileless arts” of promised 
assistance were helping me wonderfully in aretrograde 
direction. Toshut out their quizzical eyes and smiles, 
I dropped the curtain, and not very gently closed the | 
door. 

“You are growing exclusive, and convey the idea 
of partiality for your own society.” 

“Tam fond of it, because Iam forbearing towards | 
myself,” I shortly replied. | 

A mellow base and a clear treble intermingled like 
a chime of bells, and I went on with my work. A 
new process was gone through with, and I finally | 
succeeded ; though it was with the internal conviction | 
that the shirts would be despatched to a laundress if | 
their owner were in the city. 

Clara increased, I decreased daily, as I continued | 
the exhibitions of my temperament and education. | 
I was at ebb tide when I longed to be at neap. My | 


| 


| gratified. Mr. Mz synard was attacked with a mr anger- 


ous fever, and I was forthwith installed chief nurse. 
I came out of my chrysalis condition under the pres- 
sure of responsibility, and I am pleased to be able to 
inform you that I was something besides a fretful, 
awkward girl. Like the rest of the world, I like to 
take to myself considerable glory. There is in every 
woman’s heart, separate from her sympathy and 
anxiety for the patient, a love of exercising dominion 
over him. However much she may deplore the suf- 
ferings of the object of her love and solicitude, she is 
glad he is obliged for once to depend upon her; and 
especially is this true if he be a man of indomitable 
will. 

As much as I pitied Maynard, shorn of all his 
strength, and helpless as an infant, I gloried in my 
brief period of arbitrary power over him. I liked to 
say, ‘‘ Now you must sleep,” and see him obey; ‘* You 
must not speak another word,” and see him relapse 
into perfect quietude; ‘You must take your medi- 
cine,” and watch his graceful submission to my man- 
date, because of his inability to do otherwise. It did 
my soul good to behold this fastidious man of the 
world, with tumbled locks, shorn moustache, and 
altogether in as confused a dress as the most ordinary 
mortals. 

As he convalesced, Clara shared my care. We 
were all more in harmony than before, for the 
whisking breeze had softened the iceberg on its outer 
edges. Disputations and disagreements were less 
frequent. He regarded me with the leniency and 
candor of a good-natured Newfoundland. IfI showed 
stubbornness, he smiled, and said, “‘ It wont harm us. 
Let her have her way.” This manner of treatment 
gave me no more satisfaction than that which he had 
abandoned. Thus the season waned. The last of 
August came, and he must return to the charms and 
duties of his profession. We stood waiting to bid him 
good-by. 

“You are an excellent nurse, Nelly—a good girl; 
and Iam much obliged to you for this restoration to 
vitality. I like you immensely.” 

He stooped, and I felt the pressure of a bearded lip. 
The parting with Clara was warmer, but their whis- 
pered words did not reach my ear. He was gone, and 
Isat down to muse. He had told me that he liked 
me. The expression of his countenance conveyed a 
further meaning. Its interpretation was this: “I 
can never love you.” The fact is, there were several 
little obstructions that barred progress in the hyme- 
neal direction. If I had not been so rustic—if I had 
not made so ludicrous a scene at our introduction—if 
those unlucky shirt-bosoms had not fallen to my 
charge—if Clara had remained at Newport—if I had 
been more imposing—if I had not been so full of 
idiosyncrasies—if I had been worth a hundred thou- 
sand dollars—if numerous other defects had not pre- 
vented, and if I had fallen violently under Cupid’s 
power at arms, I doubt not I should have the privilege 
and honor of writing my name, Mrs. Elmer Maynard, 
Boston. That destiny is for Clara, and I am still left 
to go hand in hand with the mythical “Don” who 
accompanies the members of the single-sisterhood ; 
an ideal, who bears with our infirmities, and pleasantly 
overlooks our foibles. 











Our Curious Department. 





(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 


Trees that grow Shirts. 

“We saw on the slope of Cerra Duida,” said M. 
Humboldt, ‘shirt trees fifty feet high. The Indians 
cut off cylindrical pieces two feet in diameter from 
which they peel the red and fibrous bark, without 
making any longitudinal incision. The bark affords 
them a sort of garment which resembles a sack of a 
very coarse texture, and without a seam. The upper 
opening serves for the hands, and two lateral holes 
are cut to admit the arms. The natives wear these 
shirts of Marina in the rainy season. They have the 
form of the ponchos and monos of cotton which are so 
common in New Grenada, at Quito, and in Peru. As 
in this climate the riches and the beneficence of 


| nature are regarded as the primary causes of the 


indolence of the inhabitants, the missionaries do not 
fail to say, in showing the shirts of Marina, in the 
forests of Orinoko, garments are found ready made 
upon the trees.” 





Shakspeare’s Autograph. 

The Bodleian Library at Oxford, England, has just, 
got another treasure, in the shape of a new autograph 
of Shakspeare. Itis written in faded ink on the title- 
page of a small octavo Aldine edition of ‘Ovid's 
Metamorphoses” (1502). The signature is abridged 
into ‘‘ Wm. Shr.;” the London Athenzum adds that 
“it is at once evident that, unless it is a forgery, the 


; hand which wrote it was that which signed the will 


of Shakspeare ;” and the signature is corroborated by 
that of the owner in 1682, who has written within the 
cover, ‘‘ This little book of Ovid was given to me by 
W. Hall, who sayd it was once Wil. Shakspere’s.” 





| Curious Affair.—The Man of Destiny. 


Figures cannot lie. The votes of the French people 
elected Louis Napoleon Emperor; but all are not 
aware that the figures representing the vote form the 
French word empereur. Trace on a thin sheet of 
| paper the figures 7119796, the affirmative vote—and 
on the same line divided by a perpendicular mark a 
little longer than the figure six—the negative vote 
1119. Look on the reverse side of the paper toward 
the light, and you have the magical result. 


og Pra ata 












I smiled at the figure I should have cut at these famed 
watering-places, but remained silent. 

“Do you mean to be an old maid?” asked she, ina 
lngubrious whisper. 

“No, Clara Mason, I do not intend it, but what 
signifies intention? There is an old adage that is 
applicable and comforting, * What can’t be helped | 

” . . ! : | 

| embryo martyr. Now, Jbelieve in commanding fate, | 
ugly; indeed, you have considerable of what folks 
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te" REMOVAL TO 63 CONGRESS ST._4) 
We are happy to inform our patrons that we have 
at length secured a large and convenient building, at 
No. 63 Congress street, to which quarters we have 
removed our business, so that all its various branches 
can now be performed under one roof. Our printing 
office, which was formerly in Jackson Place, and our 
editorial and publishing rooms at 118 Washington 
street, have all been transferred to 63 Congress street, 
where we shall be happy to see our friends and 
patrons, and show them one of the most complete 
establishments in the country. All letters relative to 
business should be addressed to our new location. 


REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


The head of one of our State street insurance com- 
panies, a grave, sedate man, with a red nose and 
suspicious eye, as though on the constant watch for 
fires, and smoke, and fraudulent damages, says that 
Sherman’s march reminds him of a game of euchre, 
of which he is very fond. Our friend in the insurance 
line states that when Sherman left Savannah, Beaure- 
> gard made the trump, but without first taking a peep 
at his adversary’s hand, so the rebel was somewhat 
astonished when Sherman threw out his right bower 
and bagged Columbia, then followed with his left 
bower and called for Charleston, which fell into the 
hands of the Federals with over 200 cannon and large 
quantities of war materials. The game is still being 
played. Sherman has secured two tricks, and holds 
some trump cards; but time will tell whether they 
are the ones to win.—— We have grown apathetic over 
victories, and now people ask for news when they have 
heard of important captures. We have to chronicle 
the fall of Fort Anderson and Wilmington, two im- 
portant events, one depending upon the other. 
Prisoners and cannon were taken at both places. 
Some Union sentiment was discovered in the city, 
and report says 15,000 bales of cotton. Perhaps the 
sentiment was got up for the purpose of fathering the 
cotton. Whoknows? Menarerather selfish in these 
times, and when they get hold of a good thing, want 
to keep it.——The president has pardoned most of the 
Baltimore merchants who were convicted of illegal 
trading with their Southern friends.——General Wil- 
son, by great exertion, has produced the passage of a 
bill through Congress emancipating the wives and 
children of colored soldiers. Some 80,000 human 
beings were thus made free. Mr. Wilson is a hard 
working man in the Senate. Speaking of Henry 
Wilson, we see it stated that he is, at the present 
time, poorer than when he entered the senate. If 
such is the case—and we have no doubt of it—why 
don’t those who admire an honest man, make up a 
handsome purse and thus put him in a position to re- 
lieve some of the calls upon his pocket? Daniel 
Webster was helped, and there are dozens of such 
instances. A representative in congress is asked to 
contribute for the relief of all kinds of distress, and 
the drain is constant.——The Trade Sales in this city 
realized over $4,000,000, and was a great success.—— 
Crinoline is to be discarded by the French court, but 
- our girls will cling to it,—or rather we hope that it 
will cling to them.——The Richmond papers say that 
they made a mistake when they reported that Wheeler 
had whipped Kilpatrick. It was Wheeler who was 
whipped. Quite a difference, and more satisfactory 
tous. We can stand a good deal of that kind of lam- 
ming. The Maine Legislature has voted in favor of 
the broad gauge railroad between Boston and Port- 
land. This will help forwarding of freight.——The 
Philadelphia papers can get up sensational reports 




















when they please, that are splendid specimens of 
lying. The latest was the rumor that Lee had at- 


started the rumor, but no impression was made on 
the market. Ten regiments of negroes have been 
recruited from the contrabands who entered our lines 
with Sherman’s army at Savannah. Beal, the lake 








New York harbor, last Friday. Great efforts were 
made to respite him, but the president was firm.—— 
Roger A. Pryor, a bitter rebel, and one who helped 


exchanged. He was returned, it is said, because he 
favored Union prisoners when confined at Richmond. 








| Grant’s lines since last week. It is one way that the 
| rebels have of taking Washington. They seem glad 





The official papers are rather bitter on the subject, 
and speak the president their minds quite plainly. It 
is very evident that no one is to be hanged for treason. 
No less than 1000 rebel deserters have entered 





of the chance of getting possession of the city with 
so few hard blows. Officers and men now desert in 
company.——Lord Palmerston has stated in the 
House of Commons that the United States and 
England were very good friends. As we grow 
strong we shall not want for friends or money.—. 
We can now state on good authority that Lake Co- 
chituate is fulland running over. Notwithstanding 
this, there is no reason why water should be wasted. 
Some 15,000,000 gallons a day were thrown away until 
a stop was put to such waste.——Some insane person 
proposes that the national debt shall be paid off by 
gifts and subscription, each man paying what he is 
able. The thing might be done, but it is almost an 
impossibility to get people to put their hands in their 
pockets for such a purpose.——By the capture of 
Wilmington some Union prisoners were released. 
They were in a terrible state, and had been three 
days without eating. A number were idiotic through 
suffering.——The Massachusetts Legislature is hear- 
ing petitioners on the subject of annexing Roxbury, 
a liquor license, and a metropolitan State police. 
The usual amount of talking is performed, and not 
much sense is exhibited.——Gold during the week 
has ranged from 198 to 202, in spite of bulls and 
bears.—tThere are the usual rumors about the evac- 
uation of Richmond. The Richmond editors are 
mad because the rebel Senate wont arm negroes. We 
hope they will bite somebody. 


DECOLORIZING AGENTS. 

The use of animal charcoal for the decolorization of 
solutions of vegetable acids presents frequent diffi- 
culties on account of the solubility of phosphate of 
lime. It has, therefore, been endeavored by M. 
Greger to replace animal black by other matters, 
and he has found that sulphide of lead can be very 
advantageously employed in the manufacture of tar- 
taric acid. When solutions of tartaric acid are decol- 
orized with bone black, the first crystallization gen- 
erally gives colorless crystals, while those from the 
mother liquor are covered with a white coating of 
tartrate of lime, and have to be re-dissolved with the 
addition of sulphuric acid to the liquid. The employ- 
ment of sulphide of lead necessitates some simple pre- 
cautions. The sulphide should be perfectly free from 
sulphate, which is soluble in tartaric acid; it must 
consequently be prepared in the presence of an ex- 
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NEXT WEEK’S PAPER. 
The following choice original stories and poems will 
be published in our next number: 


“THE STOLEN CHILD,” by Mrs. Caroline Orne. 

“EVRARD ST. JOHN’s SIN,” by L. Velona Stock- 
well. 

“ JERUSHA, OR, THE ADVENTURES OF AN UNSO- 
PHISTICATED YOUTH,” by Mart Merwin. 

““ WILLARD LEONARD'S DEMAND,” by Esther Serle 
Kenneth. 

“OLD MAID,” by Mrs. L. S. Goodwin. 

“THE TICKET OF LEAVE MAN: or, TRY HIM 
AGAIN,” by the author of “ Out of the Way.” 

“FROM DIXIE TO NASSAU: or, Among the Block- 
ade Runners,” by Arthur L. Meserve. 

“ BIOGRAPHICAL PORTFOLIO,” 
Colburn. 

“THE MYSTERY OF HEATHFIELD HALL,” by Clar- 
ence Livingston. 

“Our YounG Fouks’ Cus,” by William L. Wil- 
liams. 

“THE WEDDING NiGut,” by Mrs. L. S. Goodwin. 

“AFTER THE BATTLE,” by Clara Augusta, 

“THE MARCH OF YEARS,” by Mrs. R. B. Edcon. 

‘ UNDERCURRENTS,”’ by Joel Bates Swett. 

“CONSOLATION,” by Paul North. 


by Jeremiah 


A PARIS JOKE. 

Paris is just now laughing over the misadventure 
of the Duchess of D——, who, it seems, always dis- 
tributes at the new year a great number of orders for 
bread among the poor of the Faubourg St. Germain. 
The duchess had placed a pile of these orders on her 
desk, and, beside it, a pile of visiting-cards and 
envelopes, the latter being duly directed to the “dear 
five hundred friends ” on her visiting list, and desired 
her maid to put a card into each envelope, and then 
carry the whole list to the post; the maid, who was 
fresh from the country, and not “‘ up to” Paris ways, 
put a bread-order into each envelope, and duly de- 
spatched these misplaced alms to the duchess’s 
friends. The amazement of the grand folk of the 
noble Faubourg on receiving these orders may be 
imagined; but the pile of cards that had remained 
on her desk having put the duchess on the track of 
the mistake made by her soubrette, the cards were at 
once despatched, with a request for the return of the 
bread tickets, 





A FANCY DRESS. 


At the ball at the English Embassy in Paris, Mad- 
ame Rimsky Korsakow adopted the bl of a 











cess of alkaline sulphide. M. Greger d p 
acetate of lead by sulphide of sodium. It is not suf- 
ficient that the supernatant liquid should be free 
from lead, as there might in that case remain some 
sulphate of lead, produced by oxidation of sulphide, 
in the precipitate, but there must be an excess of al- 
kaline sulphide. Though there is a slight disengage- 
ment of hydrosulphuric acid during the boiling of 
solutions of tartaric acid with sulphide of lead, the 
author has ascertained that the liquids remain free 
from this metal. Solutions thus decolorized always 
give colorless and transparent crystals. 








OLD LETTERS. 

No two words can well be brought together out of 
which a more pregnant meaning might be gleaned 
than the above. Old letters! the very intonation of 
our voice as we utter them startles us. They sum- 
mon up anew the long silent echoes of sounds heard 
only in the once world of youth—a chaos now—out of 
which we have passed ; till, rising boldly before us in 
this our later sphere, like severe rebuking spectres, 
come all buried joys, dead loves, sworn and fore- 
sworn friendships and irreconcilable hates. Drag 
yonder chest from among the cobwebs that have gath- 
ered about it for thirty mortal years; take down the 
rusted key from the nail where it has hung so long. 
Does it grate and jar in the unused lock? What of 
that? The sound is significant, in perfect unison 
with the tone that shall vibrate through the heart’s 
most secret chords when the mournful lid is lifted, 
and the indwelling spirit invoked, and the hollow 
se@ulchre laid bare. But courage! raise the groan- 
ing lid, and dive beneath the accumulated rubbish 
for the long-hoarded and long-neglected packet. 
Lay out, one by one before you, the motley muster- 
roll that holds in record the startling fictions of life. 
Asmell of the damp mould hangs about it likea char- 
nel. A brave hand is needed to unloose the string; 
the knot resists, as though it felt the mercy of delay. 
But old men lack patience, and so you cut the Gor- 
dian knot. Now look as in a mirror, and behold. 





AN ELEGANT DREss.—A New York fashion writer 





tells of a very elegant dress of light green silk, trim- 





tacked Grant and whipped him. Gold speculators | 


pirate and rebel spy, was hung on Governor’s Island, | 


along rebellion, has been released from prison and | 


med on the bottom of the skirt with large blocks of | 
| dark green silk, upon which is placed narrow velvet | 
in the shape of a ladder, edged by guipure lace. | 
The waist was cut with two deep postillions orna- | 
mented as the skirt; the sleeves very nearly tight, | 
| just admitting a narrow undersleeve, were trimmed | 
with a cuff and epaulette to correspond. | 





Goop ADVICE.—If you don’t wish to fall in love, 
keep away from calico. You can no more play with | 
girls without losing your heart, than you can play at 
roulette without losing your money. 


| ; | 





EXTRAVAGANT.—Six strawberries raised in Fitch- | 
burg were recently sold for a large dinner party in | 
| New York for $250. The six just filled one basket. | 


I k. Her dress was of white tulle, embroidered 
all over with argus’s eyes. A tunic, reaching from 
the waist to a little below the knee, was composed of 
striped velvet, recalling the colors of the peacock; 
bunches of peacock’s feathers everywhere, held to- 
gether by bouquets of emeralds and diamonds, and a 
peacock, perfect in form, shape and color, adorned 
her forehead. The or it was posed entirely 
of the finest brilliants and emeralds, the neck of the 
bird, with its crest, being formed of the most splendid 
sapphires. The whole is said to have been more 
curious and striking than strictly in accordance with 
taste, but Madame Rimsky Korsakow does not repre- 
sent the tone and aspirations of the day. 





EXPENSIVE AMUSEMENT. 


The Philadelphia court reports mention the case of 
two men arrested and tried for a singular instance of 
‘malicious mischief.” They were driving a pair of 
fine fat steers through the streets, when they sudden- 
ly took a fancy, too absurd to be resisted, to drive the 
animals into the Continental Hotel, through its mar- 
ble corridors, and into tthe bar-room. It does not 
appear that any harm was done, beyond the aston- 
ishment of some usually imperturbable billiard 
players, but the alderman before whom the case was 
tried, probably considered that the old proverb re- 
specting the incongruity of a bull and a china-shop 
established the criminality of such conduct, and 
bound over the offenders—the drovers, not the cattle 
—for trial before a higher court. 








Bricut.—The shop-keepers in Washington are 
not remarkable for sharpness. <A couple of infantry 
officers took a walk down the Avenue, a few days 
ago, and passed off patent medicine labels as five 
dollar greenbacks, to the t of three hundred 
dollars, without being detected. 








LIBERAL.—The Board of Supervisors of King’s | 


County, New York, have voted to give all drafted 


men six hundred dollars towards procuring substi- | 


tutes for three years’ service, four hundred dollars 
for two years, and three hundred dollars for one 
year. 





OIL IN MARYLAND.—The coal-oil fever has reached 


Maryland, and is rapidly assuming an epidemic form. | 


In Cumberland County a large number of farms have 
been leased, and companies formed to commence 
boring. 





AN EFFECT OF OPIUM.—An unfortunate individual | 


who arrived in Cincinnati, recently, with $22,000 in 
trust for his sister, indulged freely in opium, and asa 
consequence lost every cent he had. 





GREAT MEN.—Great men are like great rivers in 


winter, that break through the fetters and frigid re- | 


straints which bind the smaller streams. 


Rew Publications. 
THF DOLLAR MONTHLY FOR APRIL. 84 pages. An 
illustrated magazine, published by Elliott, Thomes 
& Talbot, Boston, Mass. Price, $1.50 per year, or 

15 cents single copies. 

The April number of the DoLLAR MONTHLY is is- 
sued in good season, and is as attractive as ever. The 
contents are varied and interesting, many of the 
articles being illustrated with excellent engravings. 
The following are the names of the leading articles: 
“Our new Publishing House;” ‘Edieville, New 
York;” The Kremlin, Moscow ;” First Presbyterian 
Church, Pittsburg, Penn. ;” ‘The Snowy Owl:” “In 
the Porch;” ‘Lunatic Asylum, Worcester, Mass. ;” 
“The Twelve-thread Plume Bird;” ‘A Street in 
Bucharest;” “Principal Street, Bethlehem, Syria ;” 
“Circassians ;” ‘‘ Will Gordon and the Savages ;” “A 
Romance of Pioneer Life ;”’ “‘ Shadow and Sunshine ;” 
“Agatha Varrance;” ‘“Jessie;” ‘ Viola’s Folly;” 
“Song of the Soldier’s Wife ;” ‘‘ Kitty Connolly ;” “I 
weep for thee, darling;” ‘Black Dinah;” ‘The 
Sea;” “The Grantville Murder ;” ‘A Ghost Story ;” 
“ Halfan Hour ina Dramshop;” “ Kentauk Brandt ;” 
“The Florist ;” “The Housewife ;” ‘‘Curious Mat- 
ters;” ‘Editor’s Table;” ‘Facts and Fancies;” 
“‘ Artemus Ward among the Mormons.” 

The DoLLAR MONTHLY may always be found for 
sale at all the Periodical Depots throughout the 
country, for fifteen cents per single number. Sub- 
scription price one dollar and fifty centsa year. Seven 
copies for nine dollars.—Thirteen copies for fifteen 
dollars. 

The publishers will send the AMERICAN UNION 
with the DoLLAR MONTHLY, one year, for $4.00— 
NOVELETTE and DOLLAR MONTHLY, one year, 
$3.75.—F LAG OF OUR UNIDN and DOLLAR MONTHLY, 
one year, for $5.00. 
inge OAKBURN’S DAUGHTERS. By Mrs. Henry 


. 870 pages. Published by T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers, Philadelphia. Price, $1.50. 


The author of “‘ East Lynne,” a book that has been 
praised much beyond its merits, is sure of readers; 
for, Mrs Wood, though sensational, and at times 
prosy, is interesting, and sure to introduce some 
character that commands attention. ‘Lord Oak- 
burn’s Daughters,” like the rest of her works, con- 
tains one or two good men. a tolerably real woman, 
and the usual number of rogues. A. Williams & Co. 
have the book. 

HiGH LIFE IN WASHINGTON. By Mrs. N. P. Las- 
selle. 396 pages. Published by T. B. Peterson & 


Brothers, Philadelphia. For sale by Lee & Shep- 
ard, 149 Washington street. Price, $1.50. 


We don’t like the title of this book. It sounds 
slangy, and slang and women should never come in 
contact. A more fortunate name might have been 
chosen. The book treats of scenes that are often 
witnessed in Washington, and other cities, and some 
of the matter which is introduced in the work is 
worth perusal. 





UNCLE SAM’S LITTLE FARM.—The United States 
owns upward of 1,000,000,000 acres of public lands sus- 
ceptible of cultivation. They own at least 2,000,000 
acres of gold and silver bearing lands. The arable 
lands are worth at least $1,200,000,000, and the min- 
eral lands are worth at least $8,000,000,000, making 
together a total of $9,200,000,000. 





RAILROAD ACCIDENTS.—Since the commencement 
of the present year there have been forty-five rail- 
road accidents attended with loss of life or personal 
injury. Sixty-one persons have been killed, and four 
hundred and forty-one injured. It is getting quite 
as dangerous to travel on railroads as to go through 
a@ campaign with the army. 








THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


The publishers of the FLAG oF ouR Unron take pleasure 
in presenting this bpautiful paper to their patrons. Itis 
a model of neatnevs, and it will be our constant endeavor 
to make it the 


“Best Literary Family Journal 


ever issued in this country. There is as much reading 
matter in each number as most people can find time to 
peruse during the week, and that, too, of the highest lit- 
craty, excellence, All articles are prepared expressly for 
the FLAG, consequently its contents are ENTIRELY OkIGI- 
NAL, and not to be found in any other publication. TALES, 
SKETCHES, ANECDOTES, l’OETRY, BIOGRAPHY, HISTORICAL 
and MISCELLANEOUS reading fill its columns with that 
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ONE NIGHT. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA, 


‘Tis night, and in the chilly, wintry air 
The gaunt trees, shivering, lift their br 
Against the west sky's ruddy sunset x! + 
The stars shine on in the eternal deep, 
Their sacred vigils tirelessly they keep 
Above the world of silence and of sle« 
Pallid the moonlight glitters on the an 
And down the hill the brumal breezes 
The north is red with the borelian glo 
O moon, with face so mystically whit 
O, purple sky, dissolving from my sig! 
How vaguely sweet life is this winter: 
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What d’ye say to that?” 
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the ruffian stood revealed in his stead. The white 

whiskers and grizzled wig lay upon the floor, and 

the Reverend Josiah Walker was metamorphosed in- 

to his oll enemy Supple. Dick rushed towards him, 

 ¢ but recoiled as a long, broad, keen-edged knife flash- 
ed out in front of his breast. 

“Stand off, if you love your life!” cried Supple. 

“Daylight ’1l be through you in a jiffy if you try any 
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ONE NIGHT. 





‘Tis night, and in the chilly, wintry air, 
The gaunt trees, shivering, lift their branches bare 
Against the west sky's ruddy sunset glare. 


The stars shine on in the eternal deep, 
Their sacred vigils tirelessly they keep 
Above the world of silence and of sleep. 


Pallid the moonlight glitters on the snow, 
And down the hill the brumal breezes blow; 
The north is red with the borelian glow. 

O moon, with face so mystically white! 

O, purple sky, dissolving from my sight, 
How vaguely sweet life is this winter night! 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “OUT OF THE WAY.” 


Threading a number of narrow lanes and short 
cuts, with the geography of which Dick could not 
help thinking the clergyman seemed strangely famil- 
iar, they emerged at last upon a broad highway at 
the East-end. Striking off towards the left, they 
came into alabyrinth,of smaller streets and courts, 
where nearly every fifth house was a gin-shop. Pres- 
ently they turned down a narrow court. The pair 
were greeted with a storm of shouts and yells, which 
almost made the young man tremble. 

“Don’t be alarmed,” whispered his companion, 
grasping hisarm. ‘They are rough, but not dan- 
gerous. This way; we are almost at our destination. 
Let us pass, good people, if you please.” 

Pushing open the door of asmall house nearly at 
the end of the court, Dick’s companion bade him wait 
a moment, while he prepared the sick man to receive 
his visit. After a short absence, he appeared at the 
head of the rickety staircase with a light, and called 
to the young man to ascend. 

A figure was lying in bed near the window of the 
squalid room into which Dick was introduced. The 
scanty light shed by a tallow candle upon the man- 
tel prevented his seeing the face until he approached 
the bed. As he came closer, the figure rolled over, 
exhibiting unknown features, distorted by a hideous 
grin. Dick started back in dismay. 

“Good Heavens!” he exclaimed; “that isn’t 
Supple!” 

“ Haven’t the honor, ma tear,” leered the stranger, 
rising full dressed from the bed. ‘“Ony poor old 
Ikey Solomons, at your sarvice. Jack, keep the 
door.” 

Dick turned upon his guide. The priest was gone; 


of your Portland tricks with me again.” ‘ 

“Why have yo brought me here?’ shouted Dick. 
** Didn’t I tell you at Weymouth, I’d ne’er have any- 
thing to do with yo again? Stan’ out o’ the way, an’ 
let me pass this instant!” 

“ Cock-a-doodle-doo!”” crowed Ikey, shrilly, at 
Dick’s elbow. ‘* That’sh very tall talk, ma tear, 
very tall. Better take it coolly, and keep a shivil 
tongue in yer head. ’Tishn’t good for the digestion 
to irritate Jack.” 

** Leave him alone, Ikey,” said Supple; ‘‘and you, 
young Dick Malton, listen tome. I’ve brought you 
here because I want you as my pal. I’ve a little af- 
fair on hand that’ll make all our fortunes, and we’re 
going to have your help.” 

“T’llnever, never give it!” shouted Dick. 

“Wont you?—we’ll see. First you shall have 
twelve hours to consider, here, locked up in this 
room. Yes; the window’s barred, and so’s the chim- 
ney. You wontgetout either way. In twelve hours 
I shall call for your answer. If it’s still‘ No,’ ’'ll 
give you twenty-four hours to think about it. Ifyou 
don’t consent then, I’ll come in thirty-six hours, and 
ask again; then in forty-eight, and soon. That’smy 
little plan. Don’t you think it a good one?” 

“ Villain! I'll never join you, I say!” 

“O yes, you will. I forgot to say we shall treat 
you as they'do the wild beasts—cut off the supplies, 
and conquer you by the hunger-and-thirst cure. 
You'll have neither bite nor sup till you’ré tamed. 
We shan’t go beyond the twenty-four hours, I fancy. 
What d’ye say to that?” 

Dick literally foamed with rage. A dozen times he 
was on the point of throwing himself upon his tor- 
mentor, and risking the chance of fatal injury in the 
struggle to escape; but the thought of Flora held 
him back. The battle would be too unequal, for it 
was not to be supposed the Jew would remain neu- 
tral. He groaned aloud. 

“That aint a pretty noishe, ma tear,” sneered Ikey. 
“I shpose it meansh you’re going to hear reashon at 
lasht. Jack, he conshents.” 

“No, no!” cried Dick. “A thousand times, no! 
Monsters that you are, let me go, 1 say!” 





by stern commands to openinstantly. All started. 
“Confusion, Ikey; we’re sold!” cried Supple. 
* Quick, douse the glim, and get up the trap!” 
The Jew extinguished the candle in a second. 


then of feet rapidly clattering down steps, succeeded 
by utter silence. 

The next moment, the door was broken in with a 
crash, and a group of policemen burst into the 
room. 

“‘Here’s one!” cried an officer, collaring the stu- 
pefied Dick, and thrusting his bull’s eye into his 
face. 

“Ts it Burt?” shouted another, in whom Dick 
recognized with a thrill, the detective, Sharpit. ‘‘Con- 
found it! Only the greenhorn!”’ he muttered, turn- 
ing away. ‘ He’s innocent enough. You may let 
him go.” 

The room was searched in every corner, but neith- 
er Supple nor Ikey were anywhere to be found, 

““The rascals have been too sharp for us this time!’’ 
exclaimed one of the men, rolling back the bed, and 
peinting out an iron ring let into the floor. ‘“ They 
got down the trap while we were smashing in the 
door.” 





CHAPTER XI. 
WARNING. 


Srx months had passed since Richard Malton’s 
entering the service of Batley & Nephew. His good 
conduct during the whole of that period had been 
exemplary. Diligent, industrious and indefatigable 
in the duties of the humble post he filled, the young 
man had displayed so much intelligence, had so rapid- 
ly gained a thorough insight into the nature of the 
business, that he had shortly before been removed 
from the position of a menial, and promoted to the 
desk as clerk. His principal had reason to congrat- 
ulate himself upon the change. He found that Dick 
wrote a good hand, and was quick at accounts. The 
poor fellow had kept well in view the object with 
which he entered the outfitter’s service. His foot 
was on the first round of the ladder, and he was 
mounting steadily, hand-over-hand, towards the 
top. 
During this time of probation, Dick had neither 
heard nor seen anything of his enemy. Flora and 
he, discussing the matter the day after his narrow 
escape, had come to the conclusion it would be wisest 
to avoid Sharpit. It was evident from the detective’s 
order to his men to let Dick free, that he did not be- 
lieve in any collusion with Supple. 

*« Best keep out of his way, dear,” said Flora, “and 
he’s less likely to think anything about you.” 

Dick was the more willing to take this advice, as 
he was occupied in striving with all his power and 
strength, devoting heart, mind, body, and every 
energy, physical and mental, he possessed, to ac- 
quiring the confidence and approbation of his employ- 
er. When his efforts were rewarded by promotion, 
Dick consulted his adviser upon taking a further 
step. 

This step was marriage. In advocating it, Dick 
displayed an eloquence not more surprising to Flora 
than to himself. They could afford it 1ully, he urged; 
nay, in many respects it would be the most econom- 
ical thing they could do. But its main recommend- 
ation was, the additional spur it would give to his 
perseverance in well-doing. ‘ 

“With thy sweet face to come whoam to, my girl,” 
cried Dick, clasping the blushing Flora to his breast, 
“*T shall be twice as strong to overcome temptation. 
Remember, too, my dear, you’re very pretty, an’ 
we're loving, an’ we’re young. I’ve never seen so 
much of yo as I see now, and all I do see only makes 
me fonder. Crown my happiness, Flory, by letting me 
call you fully mine! Don’t tantalize a poor fellow 
longer. Reflect that it’s hard upon a thirsty mon 
allays to have the cup at his lips, and yet be unable 
to drink. Say the word, my girl, and let me call thee 
wife.” 

So it was agreed that in another month the wed- 
ding should take place. And now it seemed, indeed, 
that nothing could interfere to prevent their happi- 
ness. They fancied the arrows of Fate were blunted ; 
and that any shaft bad fortune might have in store, 
must necessarily glance off, harmless and broken, 
from the panoply in which perfect mutual trust and 
thorough determination to do right encased them in 
armor of proof against a thousand ills. 

One forenoon, while diligently posting the books 
entrusted to his charge, Dick Malton heard certain 
well-remembered tones inquiring of one of the clerks 
for his principal. The pen fell from his nerveless 
grasp, and a huge, ragged-edged blot sputtered upon 
the neat and well-kept page. 

“Good heavens!” he muttered, aghast. “ Why, 
that’s the detective—Sharpit!” 

He peeped cautiously over the railings. Yes; he 
was right. It was Sharpit himself, dressed in a de- 
cent suit of respectable black, inside which, a casual 
observer would not have dreamed of looking for an 
officer of the police. But Dick had only too good 
cause to know those grave and saturnine features. 

“Neither of the Mr. Batleys are in at present, sir,” 
replied the clerk Sharpit had addressed. ‘ Will you 
leave your card, or a message?” 

“No; I'll wait. AsI call by appointment, no doubt 
one of them will be here soon.” 





He took out a newspaper, and sat down outside the 


Dick heard a rapid rush, a sound as of sliding bolts, | 





ble. The figures danced before his eyes, and reeled 


presence of the detective, but a few yards off, weigh- 


!ed upon him like a nightmare. The perspiration 


broke out in beads upon his forehead. 

“ What can he want?” thought Dick, as he pressed 
his hands convulsively together. ‘‘Has he come in 
pursuit of me ? He said he was here by appoint- 
ment. Has Mr. Batley got suspicious, and sent for 
him?” 

Reflection helped him to reject this last idea, 

“No, that’s impossible, for I’ve done nothing 
wrong. But if he should have heard of my sentence? 
O, why did I hide the truth at first? My master’s 
a kind man, and I do believe he’d have given me 
a trial; but he hates deceit, and he’d never forgive 
me if it came out now. Flora, Flora, what shall we 
do?” 

For a moment he was nearly overcome; but his 
naturally sanguine nature speedily induced reaction. 

“Perhaps I’m alarming myself without cause, af- 
ter all,” he murmured. ‘ The visit mayn’t have any- 
thing to do with me. Most likely, indeed, it hasn’t. 
Suppose I go out and face him. Innocence has a 
right to step forth boldly ; it’s only guilt that shrinks. 
Yes, that ’ud be best, an’ I’ll doit at once.” 

Turning to the senior clerk, Dick said, ‘ Don’t 
you think, Mr. Jones, I’d better step over to Shaw’s 
about that bill? They wanted somebody to come 
round this morning, you know.” 

“Did they?” returned the other. ‘To be sure, I 
recollect now. O, certainly, Malton, please go round 
at once.” 

“Now for it,” thought Dick, as he reached down 
his hat, and stepped out of the door leading into the 
enclosure, close by Sharpit’s chair. 

The detective raised his head at the sound, and his 
keen eyes met Dick’s full. The young man stopped, 
shrinking under his gaze, but repressing his agita- 
tion by a powerful effort. Sharpit rose slowly, laid 
his hand upon Dick’s sleeve, and led him a little dis- 
tance off. 

“T’ve seen you before, my man, I think,” he said. 

« J~—I—don’t recollect you, sir,’ stammered Dick. 

“Hem! Well, I may be wrong, though I’ve a 
good memory for faces too. Never forget one I’ve 
seen once. How long have you been here?” 

“Six months,” was the reply. 

“And a better conducted young fellow I haven't 
gotin the hase,” said a cheerful voice at Dick’s el- 
bow—the voice of the senior Mr. Batley, who had ap- 
proached the two unseen. ‘Good morning, Mr. 
Sharpit,” he added, shaking hands. ‘Excuse me 
one moment, I’ll speak to you directly. Well, Mal- 
ton, where are you going?” 

Dick told him. 

“Then while you are out, just go on to the bank, 
will you, and cash this for me.” 

He took the check from his pocket-book, and was 
handing it to Dick, when Sharpit interposed. 

“This young man is your clerk, Mr. Batley?” he 
asked. 

“One of them,” returned the outfitter. 

* Has he been with you long?” 

“Some months; how many is it, Malton? Why, 
you don’t know anything about him, I’m sure.” 

“I thought I recollected his face,” replied Sharpit, 
slowly, with a warning glance at Dick. ‘I must 
have been mistaken. The young fellow I mean got 
into trouble some years ago. I saw him in bad com- 
pany a short time back, and should be sorry to think 
he was going wrong. But you’re quite right, Mr. 
Batley; this can’t be the man. My friend, here’s 
the check.” 

“‘Can’t be the man, indeed! No, I should think 
not,” cried the outfitter, with a laugh, urging him 
along. ‘‘ Never saw such suspicious fellows as you 
detectives in my life. This way into my private 
room. I want your advice about a little matter. 
Make haste back, Malton.” 

“He knows nothing!” muttered Dick, as he has- 
tened out of the door. ‘Heaven bless Sharpit for 
his mercy toastricken man!” 





CHAPTER XII. 
THE BOLT FALLS. 


DicK MALTON had returned from his errand, had 
given in his report to the senior clerk, and handed the 
proceeds of the check to his principal, and sat down 
now at his desk with a happy and corftented mind. 
He was filled with gratitude to the detective for not 
revealing his past career. 

“It’s more than I could have expected of him,” he 
thought, as he bent over his desk. ‘‘ Yet a man of 
his experience must be able to tell at a glance if a 
fellow’s really anxious to do well. He needn't have 
been so ready with his warning. After all, I’m not 
sorry it happened, though it did give me a terrible 
fright. Still, the danger is over now, I fancy. What 
a deal I shall have to tell Flora to-night!” 

One o’clock struck; and as if actuated by a single 
impulse, all the clerks laid down their pens. The 
work-people began to pour out of the doors in 
streams. 

“‘ Whose turn is it to stop in to-day?’ asked the 
senior clerk, looking round. ‘O, yours, Malton, 
don’t eat the ledgers. They do say account-books 
are bad for the digestion. Never tried ’em myself, 
so can’t say. Good-by!” 

The junior clerks sniggered, as junior clerks will 
snigger at their senior’s jokes, however poor the wit, 
and all passed out of the counting-house, leaving 





Dick in charge, and alone. 


He snatched up a chair that stood by the bedside, | office rails to read. Dick cowered down upon his| He laid down his pen, and began to think—as was 
andwas running in upon Supple, when a rush of | stool, and tried to resume his work. It was impossi- | his constant habit when undisturbed of the happy 
heavy feet was heard ascending the stairs. Voices | 
outside shouted, "Ware hawk, Jack! ’Ware!” | in blurred confusion across the page. The dreadful | 
Loud knocking came at the bedroom door, followed | 


days in store. Leaning back with folded arms, he 
heard a light step that he knew well come down the 
entry that led to the working-rooms behind. A light 
flashed into his eyes, and a smile lighted up his face. 
Peeping slily through the rails, he waited till the 
step tripped past the enclosure, then popped up his 
head and cried “ Boh!” 

A small shriek, evidently from a feminine throat, 
was the result. Mischievous Dick laughed gaily as 
he bounced out of his hiding-place, and drew in Flora 
Lee. 

“1 knew it was you, she declared, “thongh you 
did startle me so. Aint you ashamed of yourself to 
play such pranks in a place of business! ©, don’t, 
Dick. Suppose anybody should see.” 

“ There’s nubbody here but me, Flory, an’ I mast 
have a kiss,” whispered the enamored swain. ‘I've 
been hungering for One all the morning, an’ can’t do 
any.longer without it. Gie’s a kiss, my girl.” 

“Get along with your impudence, do,” she re- 
torted, pushing him away with feigned coyness. 
“ How dare you now? Just as if it were a right, 
indeed !” 

“Well, an’ isn’t it one? Haven’t Ia right to kiss 
ma own betrothed bride, who’ll be ma own darling 
little wife in a fortnight, too, please God?” he asked, 
slipping his arm round her waist. ‘Can any fellow 
show a better? 0, Flory, I’ve got such a lot to tell 
you. Sharpit’shere! Only think!” 

“Here! Insearch of you?” she cried, the rich 
color fading out of her face in an instant. 

“No, no; don’t be frightened! It’s all right, I tell 
you. He’s with the governor now upon some busi- 
ness or other, not about me at all. Yes, and I spoke 
to him, too. He’s been very kind. I'll tell you all 
about it to-night.” 

“O, Dick, dear!” she cried, apprehensive of she 
knew not what; “pray take care!—for my sake take 
care!” 

“Trust me, Flory, there’s nowt to fear. But go 
now, ma dear, for fear Mr. Batley might come out. 
I didn’t think 0’ that. Stop! Just one little buss 
more before you go.” 

She bent towards him, and he drew her fondly to 
his heart. Their lips joined, when— 

“Sorry to interrupt, but busi before pl 
any day,” broke in a harsh voice from outside the 
enclosure. 

Flora flew out of Dick’s arms with a faint shriek. 
A strange man was standing at the railings, survey- 
ing the scene before him with a bitter grin; a man of 
middle age, plainly but substantially dressed. One | 
eye was covered with a black silk patch, which gave 
his face a peculiar and not a pleasant look. 

“What may you please to want?” asked Dick, 
in some wrath at the stranger’s sudden appearance. 

“Sorry to interfere with your little amusements, 
young man,” returned the stranger, in a saw-like 
tone. “Take this card and letter to Mr. Batley, if 
you please.” 

Dick glanced at the card, as he quietly fulfilled the 
request. During the brief conversation, Flora, with 
scarlet cheeks, had slipped out at the door. The 
card bore the name of Arthur Woollacombe & Co., 
Clothiers and Drapers, Wolverhampton.” 

“Some customer!’ muttered Dick. “A pretty 
mess I’ve got myself into. Hope he wont tell the 
governor, that’s all.” " 

He knocked at his principal’s door, and disappear- : 
ed, returning presently with a message. ‘ 

“Mr. Batley will see you directly, sir. Please to 
take a chair.” P 

Very few minutes elapsed before Mr. Batley came ° 
out to his visitor. 4 

“I see from your letter of introduction, sir,” he 
said, “ that you wish to open an account with our 
firm. The reference is quite satisfactory, and we 
shall be happy to do business, ‘‘ Whatcan we supply 
you with?” 

Mr. Woollacombe produced a sample-book, and 
‘began to explain his desires, when he was stopped by 
the outfitter. 

“O, yes, we’ve everything of that sort, and plenty 
more besides. The best way will be for my clerk to 
show you our samples, and take you over the house. 
I should be happy to go with you myself, but Iam 
engaged just now. When you have decided what to 
order, perhaps you'll look in upon me. Richard, 
show the gentleman round.” 

Dick called down a small boy from the regions 
above, enjoined upon him to take care of the count- 
house during his absence, and departed with the new 
customer. 

In about half an hour, Mr. Woollacombe and his 
guide returned. The lad departed to his usual 
quarters. The stranger leaned against a stool, and 
looked around the place. 

“You’ve a comfortable kind of a nook here,” he 
said, ‘“‘and splendid business premises. We don’t do 
things on such a grand scale our way. Got a pretty 
good berth, eh?” 

“Very,” said Dick, laconically. 

Without precisely knowing why, he had conceived 
a singular dislike for the new customer. 

“First-rate pay, I suppose?” pursued the in- 
quirer. 

“TI don’t complain.” 

“ Kind master?” 

“The best that evér lived!” cried Dick, enthu- 
siastically. 

“Ah! He’s particular, I s’pose now, only to em- 
ploy people of good character, eh?” 

Dick looked at his questioner wtth surprise. Were 








his queries mere impertinence, or did they hide some 
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object? He could not tell, but determined to put a 
stop to them at once. 

“Mr. Batley will be wishing to speak to you, sir,” 
he observed. ‘Shall I see if he is disengaged?” 

“T’m not in a hurry. Your master’s particular 
about the character of his people, isn’t he? He 
wouldn’t, for instance, employ any one who wasn’t 
strictly honest. Do you think he would?” 

“Of course not, sir,” replied Dick, with indigna- 
tion. “No more would any other respectable firm. 
Are you ready to see Mr. Batley?” 

“Well, [don’t quite know. Can’t make up my 
mind about some of those piece-goods. They don’t 
seem equal to my samples, afterall. Look here now! 
Why— Hulloa! Where’s my book? Dang it! I 
must have left it up-stairs. Just run and bring it 
down please, there’s a good fellow. It’s in the last 
room on the fourth floor; I recollect leaving it on the 
counter. The last room, mind.” 

Dick was off before he had finished speaking. The 
moment his back was turned, the new customer 
started to his feet, and cast a wary glance around. 

“All square,” he muttered. ‘Now for a grab at 
the safe. I saw a cash-box there, unless I’m much 
mistaken. That’s a better game than frightening 
this green fool.” 

He stole as noiselessly as a cat across the enclosure, 
and cautiously drew back the heavy safe door, stand- 
ing ajar, a little further. A large cash-box, with sev- 
eral bundles of bank notes, neatly tied up in rolls, 
came into view. 

“Thought so,” he whispered. “ Now for a haul. 
If we can’t trap the honest fool in one way, we’ll dam- 
age his character in another. Come along, my crisp 
little beauties! Plenty of room for all of you in the 
pockets of Jack Supple.” 

Before the draper could turn he was seized by the 
collar, and swung violently away from the safe. He 
twisted rapidly round, and found himself face to face 
with an inflamed visage and blazing eyes. 

“So, wretch!” cried Dick Malton, “so that was 
why I was sent off on a fool’s errand! So, villain! to 
come here under false pretences, to rob the place! 
Here, master, Mr. Bat—” 

Supple’s hand upon his mouth, smothered his cry, 

“*Fool!” snarled the robber, in an undertone. 
“Another word, and I'll be your ruin. Your sentence 
shall be told, your character exposed, and you kick- 
ed out like a dog!” 

Dick staggered back aghast. 

‘You'd never dare!”’ he stammered. 

“Wouldn’t 1! Don’t try me. Come, be wise. 
Secret for secret. See, here are the notes I’ve taken. 
Put ’em back, and none will be the wiser. Don’t be 
a fool. Come, take the flimsies, and let me go.” 

In perfect bewilderment, Dick mechanically took 
the notes Supple crammed into his hand, and replac- 
ed them in the safe while the robber turned to depart. 

“T’ll pay you out for this, my lad,’ he said, shak- 
ing his fist as he passed the door. ‘“‘ Mark my words— 
Jack Supple never forgets nor forgives. I haven’t 
done with you yet.” 

Before Dick could reach him, he was gone. 

The outfitter, in his private room eagerly discuss- 
ing plans to trap a swindler by whom their house 
had suffered, dreamed not of the nearer loss he had 
so narrowly escaped. Sharpit, listening with a half 
pitying smile to the schemes his trained experience 
knew were impracticable and crude, knew not how 
close he had been to the man he had sworn to take 
living or dead. The clerks of the house, returning 
from their meal, and finding their comrade agitated 
and pale, would have started with horror at the faint- 
est notion of what had passed during their absence 
from their small domain. 

“ Why, Malton, what ails you?” asked the senior 
clerk. “Headache? Pooh, ! Stomach-ache, 
I should fancy. Cure it with a good plate of roast 
beef, my boy. There’s a prime joint just in cut. 
Off with you!” 

Glad of the opportunity for quiet reflection on what 
had passed, Dick seized his hat and walked rapidly 
away. cs 

“After all, Mr. Batley,” Sharpit had just said, ‘I 
think you’d better leave the affair entirely to me. 
You gents—meaning no offence—always make a mess 
of these matters. You frighten the bird away before 
he has had time to settle on the limed twig. If 
you'll place the matter solely in my hands, I’ll have 
the covey safe in the ‘jug’ within a week.” 

*-T don’t know but what your advice is best,” re- 
turned Mr. Batley. “I believe I should make— Eh? 
Come in.” 

One of the clerks entered with a note. 

*“‘T should make a poor detective,” continued the 
outfitter, tearing open the envelope. ‘‘ Hulloa! What’s 
this? Williams, you can go.” 

Turning to the detective, he held out the note with 
a blanched and saddened face. 

“ Read that,” he said, ‘* Good Heaven’s! I’d have 
staked thousands upon that young fellow’s probity. 

Vhat a deception! I'll never trust an honest face 
again.” 

Sharpit read this: 








“Mr. Batley may not be aware of the true charac- 
ter of one of his clerks. It is safest he should be in- 
formed. Richard Malton was tried and convicted 
for forgery at the Central Criminal Court on the 14th | 
of August, 1859, and sentenced to five years’ penal | 
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servitude. He was discharged from Portland six | 


to bad habits. He was seen this very morning in 
company with a notorious criminal, 
“A Word to the Wise.” 
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“This bears out what you said this morning, 





a ticket-of-leave. Malton is addicted | © : 
months ago on a ticket-of-leave. 1 : oe | for tea, then took her stand at the window to watch | ments. It was unsatisfactory and brief. 
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thought you knew his face, you recollect. It’s a bad 
case, I’m afraid, a very bad case. Send in Malton,” 
he continued to the clerk who answered. 

* Sorry for the lad, sir,” was Sharpit’s reply. ‘I 
didn’t like to bear hard on him, seeing he was in a 
respectable way, but I’m bound to say I remembered 
him directly.” 

Fetched back by the messenger, Dick hastily en- 
tered the room. Mr. Batley eyed him sternly. 

“What have you to say to that?” he asked, giving 
him the note. 

The young man’s eye had no sooner rested on the 
page than he fell upon his knees with an agonized 


ery. 

x For God’s sake, sir, hear me!” he exclaimed, 
raising his clasped hands to the unyielding face. “I 
was sentenced, it’s true. I have been at Portland. 
But, as God’s my judge, I was innocent. A villain 
made me his tool, an’ I was found guilty o’ doing 
what my soul abhorred. As Heaven’s my witness, 
sir, I was condemned unjustly. Mr. Sharpit, pray 
speak forme. Wasn’t I innocent?” 

* Quite useless,’”’ said Mr. Batley, severely. ‘I’ve 
no concern with the justice of your sentence. It’s 
enough for me that you were fairly tried and found 
guilty. An English judge and jury don’t condemn 
without abnndant proof. In addition to that, you 
have abused my confidence, deceived me grossly. You 
must go.” 

“T confess I didn’t tell the truth when I entered 
your service,” pleaded Dick. ‘ But it was only be- 
cause I was afraid to throw away a chance. Haven’t 
I behaved well since? Is there anything I’ve neg- 
lected? O, sir, be merciful as well as just! Don’t 
cast me off for one little fault.” 

“T admit that your conduct has been exemplary,” 
returned the outfitter, greatly moved. ‘* Whether I 
should have engaged you if I’d known your antece- 
dents, I can’t say. But it’s impossible to overlook 
your having come to me with a falsehood in your 
mouth. I should never have confidence in you again. 
I’m very sorry, but you must go.” 

He turned away to hide his own emotion. Natur- 
ally kind-hearted, he was more affected by the 
hopeless despair on poor Dick’s countenance than he 
cared to show. 

Sharpit interposed. “If you'll excuse the liberty, 
sir, I think I could promise for the lad in future. 
I’ve seen a great many o’ these cases, an’ I don’t 
think he could take me in. If you’d overlook his 
fault this time, I really don’t think you’d ever have 
reason to regret it.” ° 

Dick had followed every word of the detective with 
streaming eyes, and now turned to his employer 
again: 

“0, sir, have mercy on a penitent man! Don’t 
turn me off, Mr. Batley; give me another trial! 
I’ll serve you faithfully and honestly to the last day of 
my life, sir, only don’t, pray don’t, cut away my only 
chance.” 

The outfitter shook his head. Kind-hearted though 
he was, affected though he felt by Dick’s impassioned 
appeals, he had a failing common to many kind- 
hearted and good-feeling men. He was invincibly 
obstinate. Once set him astride the hobby of think- 
ing himself in the right, and you might as soon at- 
tempt to upset Snowdon. It was a principle with 
him never to forgive deception. To that principle 
grievous as was the effort, he now immolated Dick. 

“TI can’t help it,” he repeated, though the tears 
ran down his own cheeks by this time. “I can’t help 
it. I am truly sorry. I’ve passed my word, and 
I can’t take it back. You’ve served me well, I 
firmly believe, but still you deceived me, and you 
must go.” 

Afraid, perhaps, of further entreaty, the outfitter 
caught up his hat, and hastened from the room. Dick, 
still upon his knees, gazed after him with a face of 
woe-begone despair. Sharpit came up to him, and 
laid his hand upon his shoulder. 

“Stand up, my lad, he said, kindly, ‘and mect 
your fortune like a man. It’s a hard case, but I’ve 
seen harder. Don’t be cast down by an ugly rap 
or two, but fight your way on, and you'll win the bat- 
tle yet. If Lcan do anything, I’ll give you a lift.” 

He followed the outfitter. 

Dick rose with a groan. ‘ How,” he cried, throw- 
ing up his arms as he staggered out—‘ how shall I 
ever break this fearful news to Flora?” 





CHAPTER XIII. 
DESCENDING THE LADDER. 

A POORLY-FURNISHED room in a poor neighbor- 
hood, where the streets are narrow and the houses 
tall; a locality so noisy and so populous you wonder 
its inhabitants are ever able to sleep; an humble, in- 
convenient lodging enough, ill-ventilated and small, 
yet with every article of domestic use it contains ex- 
quisitely neat and clean—this is the place in which 
we encounter Flora and Dick again. For they are 
married now, and this is their modest home. The 
currents of their lives henceforth flowin a united 
stream. 

Ever busy and indefatigable, Flora was seated by 
the window sewing; a pile of garments upon a little 





fronting the door—the song pre-eminently typifying | 
quiet, peace and home. Evening was drawing in. | 
The young wife presently rose and set out the table | 


for her husband. 


“It must be getting late,” she said. ‘ Wherever | a vacancy,” he concluded, ‘though yo’d suppose in | ee 
can Richard be? Away since eight this morning, | a big city like this there must be room enough for all. | E 
and I'll be bound he’s taken nothing all day. Poor | 
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fellow; he must be nearly starved,” She turned 
away with a sigh. . 

“LT should be almost inclined to think he had suc- 
ceeded, if success were not too much to hope for. 
Nothing will ever prosper we set our hands to, I’m 
sorely afraid. It wont do to let him see I think so, 
of course, but I’ve a misgiving hard times are in store. 
O, that bad, cruel, wicked man! Why did he step in 
to destroy our happiness?” 

Too agitated to stand still, she paced the floor with 
her hands clasped before her. 

“And Mr. Batley’s conduct too was very hard. 
He might at least have given Richard a trial. No 
wrong had been done to him, except that he wasn’t 
told all the truth at first. I can’t excuse that, cer- 
tainly. It was foolish and it was wrong, but as much 
my fault as Dick’s. Ah! it’s easy enough for those 
who have never known temptation to preach, but no 
man can tell his own weakness till he’s been tried! 
What can be keeping Dick?” 

Stopping at the door, she opened it gently and lis- 
tened. All was quiet, silent, dark. She resumed her 
walk, 

“ Yes, and then, after all, to ask me to stop! Say- 
ing he set a high value on my services, and was will- 
ing to overlook my share in the deception, for the 
sake of the past. ‘No, thank you, sir!’ said I, with 
a curtsey. ‘If my husband’s not good enough for 
you, you can’t have any confidence in his wife.’ And 
how he stared as I walked proudly out of his house!” 


cant there’s hundreds of applicants; fellows who'll 
work for next to nothing, it seems to me—for the 
barest pittance that'll keep body an’ soul together. 
An’ there’s nubbody’ll take ye without a reference 
or acharacter. If I’d only a trade o’ some sort at 
my fingers’ ends, Flory, the matter’d be easy enough.” 

“Never mind, dear, we must take things as we 
find them. 0, gracious! she cried, with a start, 
“what a memory I’ve got! Look here!” 

Running to the table where she had left her work, 
she drew forth a portion of a newspaper. 

“Kind Mrs. Lisle gave me this—the advertisement 
sheet of the Times. She thought you might, perhaps, 
find something in it that would do. And she said, 
too, that if her recommendation would be of use, you 
might refer to her.” 

“She did!” cried Dick, his eyes brightening. 
“That’s good news indeed, Flory! Why didn’t you 
tell me that before?” 

He did not wait for an answer, but ran his eye ea- 
gerly down the long columns of the mighty page. 

“Plenty o’ places,” he said, with a shake of the 
head, ‘‘ but none that’ll suit me, I fear. Three or 
tour I’ve been to a’ ready. The addresses are the 
same as I got from the employment agent, an’ they’re 
no good. Stay! here’s something that might suit.” 

He read out the advertisement. A clerk was 
wanted to take orders and assist in keeping books. 
The salary offered was small, but no demand for ex- 
traordinary ability was put forward. Testimony to 
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The remembrance of the thoroughly feminine argu- 
ment with which she had silenced the outfitter was 
clearly a source of comfort. At this moment a weary 
step came up the stairs; slow, languid and tired, as 
if the person ascending could scarcely drag one leg 
after the other for lassitude. 

“That can’t be Dick!” cried Flora, springing to the 
door and throwing it wide open. ‘“ Yes it is! O, here 
you are at last! Whatever has happened that you’ve 
been away so long?” 

Dick slouched into the room and flung himself, with 
a groan, upon a-chair. 

“The old story, Flory dear, the old story!” he ex- 
claimed. “No luck, my girl. Everything's against 
us. Nothing to be had and nothing to be done. We 
may as well give up trying.” 

“Pooh, pooh! You're tired and hungry, I know. 
Rest yourself a bit, and I'll soon get tea. That’ll 
cheer youup. Then you shall tell me all about it.” 

She lighted the lamp and drew down the blinds. 
Her lithe, active figure bustled about the room in 
busy preparations for the meal. Tired Dick lay back 
in his chair with half-closed eyes, watching her, and 
admiring the housewifely dexterity with which every- 
thing seemed to grow under her ready hand. Mean- 
time she chatted gaily. 

“T expected you quite an hour ago, and was begin- 
ning to get uneasy. I hardly knew your step at first, 
you came up so slowly. But you’re tired and weary, 
fagged out and exhausted, I know—poor fellow!” 

She stroked back the hair from his forehead and 
kissed it tenderly. 

“ Disappointed and vexed too, I dare say,” she went 
on, pityingly. ‘ Never mind, dear. We can’t expect 
to succeed all at once, you know. We shall do well 
enough in time, never fear. Now I’ll tell you what 
I’ve been doing all day; shall 1?” 

Dick nodded. 

“ Well, after you went away and I’d put the place 
in order, I went out to look after work too. You 
mustn’t fancy I’m going to let you have it all to 
yourself. I couldn’t sit all day with my hands before 
me, doing nothing, not if I was the queen.” 

**Yo’re a notable little body, a know.” 

“Am I indeed? Don’t be so ready with your flat- 
tering tongue, if you please. Well, it just popped into 
my head that Mrs. Lisle—you’ve heard me speak of 
Mrs. Lisle, the kind Quaker lady, you know—might 
perhaps be able to give me some sewing. So I went 
off to her directly. Luckily she was at home. I told 
her all that had happened; how you wanted to break 
off our engagement, or put it off, at any rate,ftill you’d 
got a situation again, and how I wouldn’t, but in- 
sisted upon your keeping your promfse atonce. Ah! 
you may laugh, but I did. I told her all about it. I 
told her how you gave me a deal of trouble, but how 
I conquered your obstinacy at last, and never gave 
you any peace until you—no, until I—well, until we 
were married, and I knewI had you fast and you 
couldn’t get away.” 

So, little goose!” cried Dick, amused in spite of 
his sadness. “As if the sacrifice weren’t all 0’ yo’r 
side—not mine!” 

“Sacrifice! Not a bit of it! No sacrifice at all. 
You were my property, and every woman’s a right 
to claim her own whenever she likes. Well, Mrs. 
Lisle was very kind, as she always is—bless her !—and 
most willing to do anything to help us. She gave me 
lots of work—there it is by the wihdow—and I’ve 
been sewing away as busy as possible allday. And 
when that’s gone, Mrs. Lisle told me, I could have 
plenty more, as much as ever I like. So there’s some 
good news, at any rate. And now the ham’s fried, 
and the tea’s drawn, and everything’s ready, and 
you'll just please to come and have it at once.” 

Her innocent prattle had enlivened gloomy Dick. 





| table at her side testified to her industry. <A kettle | He jumped up with something of his old alacrity to | 
| was singing its cheery song upon the little fireplace : 


help his wife, and the meal—the first for both since | 
morning—passed in quiet enjoyment. While Flora | 
was removing the tea-things Dick drew up to the | 
fire and commenced the story of his day’s disappoint- | 
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“Tis difficult enough to find a place where there’s | 


But it seems there aint. For every place that’s va- 
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p was all that was required. 

“That might do certainly,” returned Flora. ‘ At 
any rate you can but try. Mrs. Lisle promised she 
would say nothing about Portland unless specially 
asked. .You wouldn’t like to refer to Mr. Batley, I 
suppose, yet I’ll tell you what I think you might 
do.” 

* Let’s have it, ma girl. I’d back yo’r advice for 
soundness against the world.” 

“ You might go to Mr. Batley—or if you don’t like 
to go, let me; I shouldn’t mind—and ask him fora 
written certificate of efficiency while you were in his 
service. Of course, it mustn’t say why you left. 
What do you think?” 

“1’d hardly like to face him, Flory.” 

“Then let me. It’s only your own, as I shall tell 
him. If he don’t choose to keep you, he’s no right to 
refuse his testimony to your having served him well. 
Let me go to him to-morrow.” 

Dick offered little resistance. To say truth, he was 
so utterly faint-hearted and downcast at his many 
rebuffs that he felt it would be a relief to go into bat- 
tle with better armor than heretofore. It was weak, 
lL admit, but don’t blame him. Continued ill-fortune 
is a terrible man-tamer. 

The plan was carried out. The outfitter readily 
gave the testimonial asked of him, telling Flora, as 
he placed the paper in her hands, that she had his 
heartiest good wishes for Dick’s success. 

By great good fortune the situation was still open 
when Dick applied. The employer was fastidious, 
but the outfitter’s certificate and the reference to 
Mrs. Lisle were temptations he could not resist. 
Dick entered upon his new duties the following day. 

This gleam of sunshine was cheering, but, alas! it 
proved only a gleam. Before Dick had held his sit- 
uation a week, he was summoned to the counting- 
house by his employer. 

A newspaper dated the 15th August, 1859, was 
placed in the young man’s hand. His attention was 
directed to a thick black line, marked about a column 
and a half. It enclosed a full report of his trial, con- 
1 tion and sent 

‘,Are you the man whose conduct is there ex- 
posed?” asked the employer, coldly. 

“ Unfort’nately Iam, sir. But I assure yo I wasn’t 
guilty. I was med the victim of a scoundrel—a vil- 
lain who’s now hunting me down out o’ revenge, an’ 
tryin’ to prevent my earnin’ an honest crust. That 
paper comes from him. Sharpit, the detective, will 
say the same, sir. I’m an innocent man!” 

Dick’s employer shrugged his shoulders. “I’ve 
nothing to do with that,” he answered. “It may be 
true or may not. I can’t try your case over again. 
Every fellow would swear he was innocent, if these 
excuses were admitted. It’s impossible for me to 
keep you. You are discharged.” 

‘“‘ But, sir!” cried the poor fellow, almost in tears ; 
‘‘what’s a man todo? 1 must live an’ I must work. 
How can I do either if nubbody ’ll employ me?” 

“That’s your lookout. Others may not be so par- 
ticular as we are. We should lose half our best cus- 
tomers if it were known one of our clerks had just 
come out of gaol. There, I shan’t argue with you. 
Go at once.” 

“Yo couldn’t be harder if I’d really done what I’m 
accused of!” cried Dick, indignantly. ‘ Supposin’ I 
did pass the notes, I’ve been punished for ’t an’ 
served my time fairly. Is a man to be turned out to 
starve because he’s been unfortunate?” 

“None of your impudence here, or I'll have you 
turned out!” exclaimed the principal, finding it ea- 
sier to get into a passion than to answer the argu- 








|}ment. ‘ Who’d employ a_ ticket-of-leave man, I 


should like to know? It’s disgraceful of a respect- 
able firm like Batley and Nephew to give a character 
to such a fellow. Be off this-moment, I say !’? 

Dick left the house in a whirlwind of fury. It had 
calmed down by the time he reached home, and gave 
place to utter despondency after he had told Flora 
his tale. Hurt and shocked though she was, she has- 
tened to console the sufferer. 

“It is hard, dear, I admit,” she said, soothingly; 
but in one respect the man was right after all. 
verybody may not be so scrupulous. Next time 
you apply for a situation, frankly tell the principal 
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where you've been and how it happen 
can reproach you then with concealment 

The counsel was bitter, but sound, 1) 
consulting the columns of the Times ag 
upon something he thought promising 
keeper was required ina building-yard, 
for and obtained the situation. When « 
told the head of the works his story. 

“T don’t think that need make much 
returned the builder, scraping his chin t) 
though evidently startled at the ann 
“We've queer fish of all sorts in our tr 
don’t set over-much store by character. ‘1 
young man; youdo your duty to me fi 
honestly, and we shan’t quarrel about by 

Come! here was hope. This was a i: 
rate—a man with a human, feeling heart 
blood-pump choked with selfish fears an 
Dick felt the battle was half won alread) 
pended only upon good conduct to keep h 
the day was sure to be his own. 

Three days after he had entered the b 
ployment, that good man called him in: 
and showed him a note, 

* You've got an enemy outside, my man, 
he said, “Perhaps you can guess who h 
was sent me this morning, evidently wit 
tion of losing you your situation. If you: 
me the facts yourself, that would no doub 
the result. As it is, I treat it in this way 

He tore the letter into strips and threy 
his rubbish-basket. Dick thanked him g: 

But the malice of his enemy was not yet 
Foiled in this effort, Supple tried ade 
The men in the building-yard were tam 
It became noised about that the new tim: 
a returned convict, and the result was o: 
seen. A fortnight afterwards, the build: 
him again. 

“I’m truly sorry, my man,” was hi- 
“but we must part. I’ye not a word to 
your character. Since you've been here 
haved in every way well. But some of » 
have given me notice to quit unless you'r: 
They say plainly in so many words, the) 
with a gaol-bird. You're an honest fel): 
believe, and I’m sorry for you; but the 
for it. You must go.” 

Dick quitted the room without a wor 
not have spoken a syllable had it been to 
His soul was sick with despair, 





CHAPTER XIV. 
IKEY’S LITTLE PLAN. 

THE room above that in which Dick 
lived, was occupied ostensibly by a journ 
penter named Smith. The name is com: 
to render it a good disguise. 

When Supple found he had succeeded 
Dick from his employment at Batley an: 
he came to the conclusion that the only w 
up his villanous plan with full success \ 
keep his victim constantly in view. H« 
sight of Dick, until, by his marriage wi'): ' 
task of tching two J was red 
comparatively easy labor of looking afte: 

The marriage itself he considered bod 
plans. Little as he had seen of Flora, 
had judged her truly. It was clear to hin 
prove the ruling spirit of the two, and t) 
more dangerous. 

He waited until the newly-married cou 
tled into a lodging, and then hired the ro: 
in which they dwelt. A handy fellow, 
have made an excellent living in any bra 
to take up, if he had not considered ho: 
beneath him, he contrived, by cutting aw 
of the flooring, and penetrating the ce 
few imperceptible holes, both to hear anu 
all that was passing underneath, The | 
thus gained of the projects of the luckk 
of poor Dick’s efforts to obtain employ 
dered it easy for the lurker to defeat t 
leisure. 

Ikey was on a visit to his friend th: 
when Dick came home the day of his dix: 
the building-yard. Hearing some on 
room below, Supple closed Ikey’s mout! 
ture, and then laid down with his ear to 
listen. 

He rose after a while, shaking with 
laughter. 

“Vhotsh up, ma tear?” whispere: 
“Don’t be shelfish, now, an’ keep all the 
self. Tell us vhat ye’re grinnin’ at.” 

** We've done his business again,” was 
“The builder’s turned him off. Aha! m 
honest man! you're beginning to find ou 
bird means now. I said you should.” 

“He, he, he!” sniggered Ikey, gentl 
lark! Vhy, it’s ash good ash a play, this « 
Here ve sits in a private boxsh, an’ the 
the piper. He, he, he! Vhot’ll be his 
next, Jack, I wonder?” 

“ We must see. Have him 1 must, and 
will. Time’s growing short. The crib« 
cracked in a week or two. I shan’t be al 
Sharpit much longer.” 

“Vell, but can’t yer do vithout thir 
Jack?” asked the Jew. ‘ Revenge tna 
I know, & very pretty thing, ma tear; t 
pay too dear for it shometimes; don’t ye 

“T muat have this fellow, I tell yo 
knows the place so well as he does; wi 
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indreds of applicants; fellows who'll 
to nothing, it seems to me—for the 
that'll keep body an’ soul together. 
bbody’ll take ye without a reference 
If I'd only a trade o’ some sort at 
3, Flory, the matter’d be easy enough.” 
id, dear, we must take things as we 
, gracious!” she cried, with a start, 
ry I’ve got! Look here!” 
ie table where she had left her work, 
a portion of a newspaper. 
Lisle gave me this—the advertisement 
nes. She thought you might, perhaps, 
in it that would do. And she said, 
recommendation would be of use, you 
ier.” 
cried Dick, his eyes brightening. 
news indeed, Flory! Why didn’t you 
ore?” 
ait for an answer, but ran his eye ea- 
long columns of the mighty page. 
laces,” he said, witha shake of the 
. ne that’ll suit me, I fear. Three or 
. to a’ ready. The addresses are the 
.rom the employment agent, an’ they’re 
! here’s something that might suit.” 
it the advertisement. A clerk was 
e orders and assist in keeping books. 
.red was small, but no demand for ex- 
ility was put forward. Testimony to 
\ is all that was required. 
do certainly,” returned Flora. “ At 
can but try. Mrs. Lisle promised she 
hing about Portland unless specially 
vouldn’t like to refer to Mr. Batley, I 
‘ll tell you what I think you might 





it, ma girl. I’d back yo’r advice for 
. inst the world.” 

go to Mr. Batley—or if you don’t like 

I shouldn’t mind—and ask him for a 

ate of efficiency while you were in his 
ourse, it mustn’t say why you left. 

hink?” 

like to face him, Flory.” 

e. It’s only your own, as I shall tell 
‘0’t choose to keep you, he’s no right to 
‘mony to your having served him well. 
. im to-morrow.” 

little resistance. To say truth, he was 
it-hearted and downcast at his many 
: felt it would be a relief to go into bat- 

' : armor than heretofore. It was weak, 
' on’t blame him. Continued ill-fortune 
' in-tamer. 

48 carried out. The outfitter readily 
taonial asked of him, telling Flora, as 
paper in her hands, that she had his 
. wishes for Dick’s success. 
od fortune the situation was still open 

oh ‘ \pplied. The employer was fastidious, 
t ter’s certificate and the reference to 

‘re temptations he could not resist. 
upon his new duties the following day. 
of sunshine was cheering, but, alas! it 
gleam. Before Dick had held his sit- 
‘, he was summoned to the counting- 
mployer. 
vr dated the 15th August, 1859, was 
young man’s hand. His attention was 
uick black line, marked about a column 
( enclosed a full report of his trial, con- 
i sentence. 

‘he man whose conduct is there ex- 
\ the employer, coldly. 
‘ly Lam, sir. But I assure yo I wasn’t 
- med the victim of a scoundrel—a vil- 
hunting me down out 0’ revenge, an’ 
‘nt my earnin’ an honest crust. That 
rom him. Sharpit, the detective, will 
sir. I’m an innocert man!” 

oyer shrugged his shoulders. “I’ve 
with that,” he answered. “It may be 

t. I cen’t try your case over again. 
vould swear he was innocent, if these 
admitted. It’s impossible for me to 

' au are discharged.” 

cried the poor fellow, almost in tears; 
n todo? I must live an’ I must work. 
either if nubbody ’ll employ me?” 

tr lookout. Others may not be so par- 
te. We should lose half our best cus- 

re known one of our clerks had just 
aol. There, I shan’t argue with you. 


t be harder if I’d really done what I’m 
ried Dick, indignantly. “Supposin’ I 
notes, I've been punished for ’t an’ 
‘fairly. Is a man to be turned out to 
he’s been unfortunate?” 
our impudence here, or I'll have you 
*xclaimed the principal, finding it ea- 
’ @ passion than to answer the argu- 
"d employ a ticket-of-leave man, I 
know? It's disgraceful of a respect- 
Batley and Nephew to give a character 
v. Be off this: moment, I say!” 
‘house in a whirlwind of fury. It had 
»y the time he reached home, and gave 
despondency after he had told Flora 
t and shocked though she was, she has- 
le the sufferer. 
, dear, 1 admit,” she said, soothingly ; 
respect the man was right after all. 
\y not be so scrupulous. Next time 
a situation, frankly tell the principal 
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where you’ve been and how it happened. No one| ‘*  Whe—e—ew!” whistled Ikey, in amazement. 
‘ 7 | 
can reproach you then with concealment.” | 


The counsel was bitter, but sound. Dick fell to | 


consulting the columns of the Times again, and hit | 
upon something he thought promising. A_ time- 
keeper was required in a building-yard. He applied | 
for and obtained the situation. When engaged, he 
told the head of the works his story. 

“1 don’t think that need make much difference,” 
returned the builder, scraping his chin thoughtfully, 
though evidently startled at the announcement. 
“We've queer fish of all sorts in our trade, and we 
don’t set over-much store by character. Tell ye what, 
young man; you do your duty to me faithfully and 
honestly, and we shan’t quarrel about bygones.” 

Come! here was hope. This was a man, at any 
rate—a man with a human, feeling heart, not a mere 
blood-pump choked with selfish fears and prejudice. 
Dick felt the battle was half won already. If it de- 
pended only upon good conduct to keep his situation, 
the day was sure to be his own. 

Three days after he had entered the builder’s em- 
ployment, that good man called him into his room 
and showed him a note. 

“ You’ve got an enemy outside, my man, it seems,” 
he said. ‘* Perhaps you can guess who he is. This 
was sent me this morning, evidently with the inten- 
tion of losing you your situation. If you hadn’t told 
me the facts yourself, that would no doubt have been 
the result. As it is, I treat it in this way.” 

He tore the letter into strips and threw them into 
his rubbish-basket. Dick thanked him gratefully. 

But the malice of his enemy was not yet exhausted. 
Foiled in this effort, Supple tried a deeper game. 
The men in the building-yard were tampered with. 
It became noised about that the new timekeeper was 
a returned convict, and the result was only too soon 
seen. A fortnight afterwards, the builder sent for 
him again. 

“I’m truly sorry, my man,” was his greeting, 
“but we must part. I’ye not a word to say against 
your character. Since you’ve been here you’ve be- 
haved in every way well. But some of my best men 
have given me notice to quit unless you’re discharged. 
They say plainly in so many words, they wont work 
with a gaol-bird. You're an honest fellow, I firmly 
believe, and I’m sorry for you; but there’s no help 
for it. You must go.” 

Dick quitted the room without a word. He could 
not have spoken a syllable had it been to save his life. 
His soul was sick with despair. 





CHAPTER XIV. 
IKEY’S LITTLE PLAN. 


THE room above that in which Dick and Flora 
lived, was occupied ostensibly by a journeyman car- 
penter named Smith. The name is common enough 
to render it a good disguise. 

When Supple found he had succeeded in ousting 
Dick from his employment at Batley and Nephew’s, 
he came to the conclusion that the only way to follow 
up his villanous plan with full success would be to 
keep his victim constantly in view. He never lost 
sight of Dick, until, by his marriage with Flora, the 
task of watching two persons was reduced to the 
comparatively easy labor of looking after the pair. 

The marriage itself he considered boded ill to his 
plans. Little as he had seen of Flora, his keen eye 
had judged her truly. It was clear to him she would 
prove the ruling spirit of the two, and therefore the 
more dangerous. 

He waited until the newly-married couple had set- 
tled into a lodging, and then hired the room over that 
in which they dwelt. A handy fellow, who would 
have made an excellent living in any branch he chose 
to take up, if he had not considered honesty as far 
beneath him, he contrived, by cutting away a portion 
of the flooring, and penetrating the ceiling with a 
few imperceptible holes, both to hear and see at will 
all that was passing underneath. The knowledge 
thus gained of the projects of the luckless pair, and 
of poor Dick’s efforts to obtain employment, ren- 
dered it easy for the lurker to defeat them at his 
leisure. 

Ikey was on a visit to his friend the carpenter | 
when Dick came home the day of his discharge from 
the building-yard. Hearing some one enter the 
room below, Supple closed Ikey’s mouth with a ges- 
ture, and then laid down with his ear to the floor to 
listen. 

He rose after a while, shaking with suppressed 
laughter. 

“Vhotsh up, ma tear?” whispered the Jew. 
* Don’t be shelfish, now, an’ keep all the fun to your- 
self. Tell us vhat ye’re grinnin’ at.” 





“‘ We've done his business again,’ was the reply. 
“The builder’s turned him off. Aha! my friend the | 
honest man! you’re beginning to find out what gaol- | 
bird means now. I said you should.” | 

“He, he, he!” sniggered Ikey, gently. ‘‘ Vhot a | 
lark! Vhy, it’s ash good ash a play, this ere business. 
Here ve sits in a private boxsh, an’ the covey pays 
the piper. He, he, he! Vhot’ll be his little game | 
next, Jack, I wonder?” 

«‘ We must see. Have him I must, and have him I 
will. Time’s growing short. The crib ought to be | 
cracked in a week or two. I shan’t be able to dodge 
Sharpit much longer.” 

“Vell, but can’t yer do vithout this youngster, 
Jack?” asked the Jew. ‘ Revenge isa pretty thing, 
I know, a very pretty thing, ma tear; but one may 
pay too dear for it shometimes; don’t yer think 80?” 

“I must have this fellow, I tell you. Nobody 
knows the place so well as he does; why, he was in 
the house six months.” 





“Vhot! the outfitting warehouse is the crib, is it? 
An’ you're sure it’s so fine a haul?” 


“Certain. Now the secret’s out, I may as well tell | 
| you all; but recollect, no blabbing, or—you know | 


what'll come.” 
The significance of his gesture sent a chill through 


Ikey. He burst into vehement disclaimers of intend- | 


ing treachery. 

“Twill be to your own advantage, so beware! 
Yes, the outfitter’s is the crib. It seems an eccentric 
old merchant captain, who don’t believe in banks, 
has deposited something like £5000 there in gold. 
The stuffs kept in a safe in old Batley’s private room. 
Malton must tell us where to find the key. When he 
took me over the place t’other day, believing I was a 


customer—ha, ha, ha! Ikey; fancy Jack Supple | 


playing the part of a country draper!—I managed to 
get out of him there was a dog and a watchman on 
all night.” 

“The dog don’t matter. <A bit 0’ beef vith phos- 
phorus instid o’ mustard’ll do his bushiness,” an- 
swered the Jew; ‘ but the vatchman’sha hobstacle.” 

“That’s why we want another hand,” returned 
Supple. “ You to keep guard outside, the pal and I 
to gag the man. If he resists—” and Supple stopped ; 
but his silence and the expression of his countenance 
were eloquent. 

“An’ you really think you can bring young 
Spooney to his senses this veek?” inquired Ikey, 
doubtingly. 

“IT should be sure of doing it if ’tweren’t for that 
wife of his. Hark! They’re quarrelling, I fancy. 
That’s her voice. Let’s hear what she’s got to tell 
him.” 

He stooped again towards the ground, listening 
intently. The Jew crouched by his side. 

Voices—excited in tone—aseended through the thin 
crust separating the floors. 

“ Richard—dear Richard!’ cried Flora; “ don’t 
be so cruel, so untrue to yourself! I know it’s hard, 
difficult, most difficult to bear. But it will cure 


itself. As time goes on, the prejudice will wear away. | 
Let’s keep our courage up, and we shall gain the vic- | 


tory yet.” 

Supple growled an inarticulate curse. 

“‘Vhat does she shay, Jack?” inquired Ikey, 
eagerly, with his hand to his ear. He was rather 
deaf. 

Supple waved him away. 

“O, yes, you can,” continued Flora, in reply to 
Dick; ‘“‘at any rate, nothing would be gained by 
parting. It’s surely easier to face and conquer trou- 
bles together; at least it’s pleasanter. Are you tired 
of your little wife so soon?” 

“Tired o’ thee!” cried Dick’s gruff tones. ‘0’ 
thee, the blessing 0’ my life! No, Flory, it’s because 
Ilove thee too dearly I’m so vexed. Because I don’t 
see any chance, any hope, any prospect 0’ bein’ what 
a husband ought to be—a protector an’ a bread-win- 
ner—that I offer to go away. An’ it’s the wisest 
course, ma girl. I’m only a fetter an’ a clog. Thee’lt 
prosper without me hung like a millstone round thy 
neck. Cast me off, to sink or swim, as mebbe. I'll 
go, my dear, without a murmur, though ’twill all but 
break my heart.” 

“And you fancy I could let you leave me!” cried 
Flora’s voice, choked now with tears. “0O, Richard, 
Richard—how differently men love to women! Don’t 
you see that the heavier your trials, the more need 
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| “O° course. Vell, look here, now. Just listen to | 
| me.” | 
Ikey drew his companion into a corner, and whis- 
pered to him softly for a few minutes. Supple listened 
eagerly. He offered an objection or two, which were 
promptly met and answered. Finally, overcome by 
admiration, he dealt the Jew a sounding slap on the 
back, exclaiming: 

“*Twill do, Ikey! that can’t possibly fail. Bravo! | 
my old boy!” 


CHAPTER XV. 
LOWER AND LOWER. 


TRUE to his muttered threat during the conversa- 
tion he had overheard between Flora and Dick, Sup- 
| ple made it his next business to cut off the supplies 
| of work which formed the sole dependence of the 
pair. This required art. Ikey and his quondam pu- | 
pil laid their deceptive heads together, and from the 
contact was educed another elaborate scheme. 

Watching his opportunity when Flora was carrying 
home to Mrs. Lisle the work with which that kind 
lady had entrusted her, Supple hustled the work- 
woman at a convenient spot, snatched her bundle, 
and was out of sight in an instant. The audacity of 
the robbery—effected in open day, and in the public 
street—paralyzed Flora, until pursuit of the marauder 
was useless. 

When she recovered her presence of mind, she 
went on to her employer, and detailed her loss. Mrs. 
Lisle fully believed her account of the misfortune, 
sympathized and condoled with her, assured Flora 
she did not consider her to blame, and gave hera 
fresh supply of sewing to take home. 

Supple watched his opportunity again. Waiting 
till Flora had temporarily left the house—Dick being 
away upon the old hopeless, never-ending task—he 
swooped down upon the lodging like a kite upon a 
chicken, picked the lock in a moment, entered the 
room, and once more carried off the work. Flora’s 
wondering despair, when she returned from her 
marketing, and found her room-door locked, but the 
property entrusted to her nevertheless absent, would 
form a picture. 

What was to be done? To replace the stolen arti- 
cles with goods of equal value was out of her power. 
She felt it equally impossible to face Mrs. Lisle again 
with the same story as before. Strictly true though 
the narrative would be, the most unsuspicious mind 
must infallibly conceive distrust. So, though with 
sore misgivings, Flora stayed away. 

Upon her taking this course, the two masters of 
wicked arts had counted. But it was not sufficient 
to cut off the supplies from one source; it was essen- 
tial, by tainting characters, to prevent them coming 
from another. 

Isaac Solomons, Esq., therefore, now entered upon | 
the scene. Made up asa respectable elderly gentle- | 
man—of Hebrew origin, it is true, for there was no | 
disguising the full, moist lip and natural wealth of | 
| nose—he took the liberty of calling upon Mrs. Lisle. 
| The Hebrew philanthropist regretted to have to bring 
| before the Christian lady a case of deception—“ a sad 
| case, a very sad case indeed, ma tear madam”—of 
| which a young person in whom they both took an 

interest, had been found guilty. The venerable 
| bachelor had entrusted this peccant individual, whom 
| he had the fullest reason to believe of excellent char- 
acter, with sundry linen garments (impossible to 











The Jew almost lived now at Supple’s lodgings. 


| _It was necessary he should be constantly upon the 


spot to carry out what they had in view. Irrespective 
of the greatness of the stake involved in gaining 


| Dick’s assistance, the two felt all the excitement of 
| the huntsman in pursuit of his quarry. They swore 
| to one another that, before long, they would run 
| down the game. Ikey was frightened at his friend’s 


last remark. 

“But yer vont be hoff the bargain, ma tear, even 
if yer don’t vant the plan,” he croaked, nervously, 
terrified avarice peeping from every line of his lean 
and sharpened face. ‘ Reklect, I'm ready vhenever 
yer calls.” 

“Don’t be scared, my ancient,” retorted Supple, 
contemptuously. ‘* Whether we use it or not, you 
shall have the blunt.” 

Supple held up his hand enjoining silence. His 
quick ear had caught the sound of voices in the room 


| beneath. 


“Tis all no use, I tell you, Flory!” cried Dick, in 
wild and passionate tones. ‘I shall go mad, I say, 
mad, if the luck don’t turn. I see you pinin’, dwin- 
dlin’ away hour by hour before my eyes, an’ the 


| sight’s more than I can bear. Why, yo’re as pale as 


a ghost at this minute. What have yo had to eat to- 
day now, tell me?” 

“ You’re over anxious, dear,” said a languid voice, 
very different to the brisk and cheerful sounds of a 
fortnight back. ‘I shall do well enough; don’t fear 
for me.” 

“ That’s no answer!” he shouted, angrily. “Tell 
me directly, Flory. I will know. Have yo had aught 
between yo’r lips since t’? mornin’?” 

“Don’t speak so loud, dear,” she returned. ‘‘ Well, 
you see, I—I—I waited for you.” 

“Waited for me!’ he cried, tossing up his arms. 

“An’ it’s after nine at night, an’ she worn to a 
skeleton, ill, vexed, frettin’! Why, Flory, how’s this? 
Yo’r eyes are swollen, bloodshot, an’ red. Yo’ve been 
cryin’, my girl!” 

He snatched the light from the table, and held it 
to her face. She shrank back with a feeble cry, ward- 
ing off the rays. 

‘““What’s happened now?” cried Dick, alarmed. 
‘Somethin’ serious it must be, I’m certain, to break 
yo’r spirit. Tell me truth at once, Flory. Suspense 
is worse than certainty. Out with it, my woman!” 

“I’m very loth to tell you, dear,” she answered, 
hesitatingly; ‘but it is bad news, this time. You 
know I’ve had a little work from the shirt-shop the 
last few days. Well, I teok it back this morning, 
thinking to get more. The foreman refused, and 
when I asked the reason, told me”—here her sobs 
burst forth—“‘ told me they’d none for people who— 
who—pawned what—didn’t belong to them!” 

““Who pawned what didn’t belong to them?” cried 
Dick, aghast. ‘ Why, surely you never—” 

“How can you think so for a moment?” she re- 
turned, reproachfully. ‘No; don’t yousee? It’s a 
fresh invention of that wicked wretch who’s done us 
so much harm. O, Dick, Dick! I almost despair of 
our ever coming to any good.” 

A pause ensued, broken by Flora’s heavy sobs, 
which seemed to afford exquisite gratification to the 
eagerly listening pair in the garret above. 

“O, it vosh a beautiful scheme, ma tear!” cried 
Ikey, in ecstasies. “I shay, Jack, that vosh vorth 
another fifty, that vosh!”’ 

The unusual sight of his wife’s tears, the break- 


there is of help? If you can’t work for me just now, | particularize) requiring repair. Said garments not down of the brave spirits that had hitherto so sturdily 


that’s no reason I shouldn’t work for both.” 
“No; but we'll put a stop to that, my lady,” 
growled Supple. 


“« My place,” continued Flora, “ is at my husband’s 


side, and there I stop till he drives me away.” 

‘* Be sure he never will, my own!” cried Dick, af- 
fected by her appeal. ‘‘ But yo may think how deep I 
feel. Here am I, strong an’ hearty, able to work, 
willing to work, anxious to work, denied the power 
©’ supportin’ my own wife, an’ forced to live upon her 
scanty earnin’s. Turn it how yo like, my lass, ’tis 
very bitter an’ very hard.” 

It was a proof of the influence exerted by virtue 
over even an utterly perverted mind, that Supple 


being forthcoming when wanted, their owner had 
made inquiries after them. ° | 
| To his astonishment and regret, he discovered his | 
garments had been pawned by the evil-minded young | 
| person in whose charge they were placed. Philan- | 
| thropy (shirtléss) giving place to wrath (excusable), 
threats of a policeman were held out unless the gar- | 
| ments, or their representative pawn-tickets, were | 
| restored. Whereupon, according to his version of 
| the matter, the evil-minded young person feli upon | 
| her knees, shed streams of tears, entreated mercy, | 
and yielded up the duplicates, not only of the Israel- 
itish under-garments, but of a variety of other | 
| property, some of which, upon investigation, was | 


| 


found it difficult to tear himself from the sight of found to belong to Mrs. Lisle. 


these two. He ground his teeth and left the floor 
again and again. Each time he returned, muttering 
the vilest imprecations. At last he started up, over- 
turning Ikey, still trying to catch what passed, and 
inflicting a severe blow upon that worthy gentleman’s 
prominent nose. 


“Hold ’ard, Jack!” cried the Jew, caressing the 


injured feature. ‘ Vhat’s she shayin’,ma tear? I 
can’t hear a vord!” 

“ She’s cheering him up,” cried Supple; “ and tell- 
ing him not to lose heart. I wasn’t wrong, you see, 
when I said she was the better man of the two. If 
*twasn’t for her influence, I'd twist the yokel round 
my finger to-morrow.” 

“Vould yer now?” cried the Jew. ‘Sure—sher- 
tain? Come, let’sh make adeal. Vhat’ll yer give 
me if I put you up toa plan?” 

“T’d give anything, Ikey.” 

“Anythin’s nothin’, ma tear,” sneered Ikey. ‘ Ex- 
presh it in figgers. Vill yer give a hundred?” 

“Two—if I had’em. Tell ye what, Ikey. Clear 
this girl out of my way—without violence, mind, 
that’s too risky—but clear her off, and I'll give you 
a hundred and fifty out of the swag, when we get 
it.” 

“Yer said two hundred,” grumbled Ikey, though 
his eyes sparkled. ‘But I vosh alvays ready to 
oblige a friend. Done for a hundred an’ fifty, Jack!” 

“Done!” exclaimed Supple, grasping his hand. 


| “ That’s to say, when I get it.” 


| The philanthropic Hebrew concluded by handing | 
| her the duplicates of her effects, and stating that | 
| though, having recovered his shirts, he did not intend | 
| to prosecute upon his own account, he should be hap- , 
| py, in the interests of justice, to give such evidence | 
| as was in his power. | 
| The tale was well concocted, well told, and plaus- | 
ible. The case against Flora seemed clear as noon- | 
|day. Her continued absence was corroboration | 
| sufficient. Mrs. Lisle gently thanked the philan- 
thropist, declined his offer, and set down the instance 
sadly as an additional experience of wickedness and 
ingratitude. 

The mischief was done. When Flora, after much 
hesitation, chiding herself for her folly, timidly re- 
paired to her patroness, Mrs. Lisle received her with 
stately ice. She looked twice her usual height as she 
drew herself up proudly, observed she was sorry to 
be unable to believe one word of what the poor girl 

| Was saying, and had her visitor promptly shown to | 
the door. 

Thus far the scheme was a success. Its effect upon 
the fortunesof the pair was immediate and disastrous. 
Supple chuckled and rubbed his hands with glee as 
he listened to Dick’s unvarying tale of ill-success, 
and witnessed the increasing effort it was to Flora to 
cheer her husband. 

“It’s the safe game, Ikey,” he said to his confed- 
erate. “We shall starve ’em into submission, old | 

| boy, without wanting your plan.” 


| bed, and used such means as his inexperience sug- 


| day by the jollity of the mourners, at the breakfast 


| dissembling their grief.” 


confronted misfortune, seemed to drive poor Dick to 
complete desperation. He started up, with a cry of 
rage that sent a chill through even the marble hearts 
of Supple and the Jew. 

“T can stan’ it no longer!” heexclaimed. ‘Flory, 
ma girl, I'll weigh thee down no more. ’Tis all my 
fault. Till Icame back thou wert happy an’ pros- 
perous, respected, honored, an’ good. What art thou 
now? Broken in health an’ spirits, thy cheerfulness 
gone, thy character following after. I’m like the 
plague, I tell thee. I taint all I come near. Let me 
go, let me go!—hang, ’list, drown, anything; no mat- 


ter what, so that I only leave thee free. Flory, fare-., 


well!” 

He was making, with frantic speed, for the door, 
when Flora rushed after him and drew him back. 

“No, no, no!” she cried, throwing her arms round 
his neck. “No, husband, we must live or die 
together !”” 

“ Loose me!” he cried. ‘‘My mind’s made up. I'll 
be thy curse no more. Farewell!’ 

He tried to cast off her arms, but she clung with 
the mighty strength of despair. 

“You can’t, you shan’t, you mustn’t!” she panted, 


| breathlessly. “Richard, it’s not me only that you 


leave. You dare not—abandon—your—child!” 
Overcome by fasting, sorrow, and emotion, the 
effort was too great. Her grasp relaxed, her head 
fell back ; if he had not held her up, she would have 
fallen fainting at his feet. Dick carried his wife to 


gested for her recovery. When she opened her eyes 
ané stuiled upon him feebly, he bent over her, and 
tenderly kissed her forehead. 

“Tis a sorrowful time for news that ought to glad- 
den a man’s heart, Flory,” he said, gravely; “but 
yo’re right, as yo always are. My life’s no longer my 
own. The Lord ha’ mercy upon us, and send us 
speedy help out of all our troubles!” 





A country clergyman was greatly astonished one 


of a funeral, and was gravely told, in explanation, 
“Bless you, sir, they’re not laughing; they’re only 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 











(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
A YELLOW ROSE. 


BY CATHERINE EARNSHAW. 
How those marble columns glitter 
In the yellow pale moonlight! 
And the vine leaves sigh and quiver 
Through this quiet, maddening night. 


Quiet night, alive with fancies 
Of the nights like this gone by; 
Murmuring air athrob with sweetness 
From the pendent roses’ sigh. 


Hautboys sounding neath the glimmer 
Of the pale near stars above, 

Thrilling with a strange enchantment, 
As your words have thrilled with love. 


Dancers floating through the castle 
To the pulses of the tune, 

Swaying to the dreamy rythm, 
Yielding to the mystic rune. 


And your form amid the revel, 

With that proud and faultless mien, 
Luring others with that beauty, 

As you lured me, 0 Irene! 


With your face as false as faultless, 
With your eyes’ enticing light, 

With your voice’s murmurous music, 
Drowning in a strange delight. 


So float you through the castle 
To the viol's sweet refrain, 

Queen of all that queenly revel, 
Goddess of the music's strain. 


And I alone within the garden, 
By the roses‘ drooping vine, 

Stand where we have stood together, 
When this paradise was mine. 


O, the deadly perfume of the roses, 
With their sinuous stems of grace, 
With their fragrant blooins of passion, 

Like the witchery of your face. 


Here it was their yellow beauty 
Drooped against your fallen hair, 

And, turning, you caressed them 
With those lips that curved so rare. 


Your hand, amid the roses, 

Plucked the rose you had caressed, 
Bestowing it upon me 

With the smile with which you blessed. 


O, you softly smifed upon me 
With your Circe face of power, 
And I thought my soal had waited 

Just for this ecstatic hour. 


So I was hard to conquer? 
But you chained me with your face, 
With your tone's harmonious wiling, 
And your subtle, perfect grace. 


Yes, I am truly conquered, 

You have taught me woman's heart; 
Are all women like to you, 

Filled with falseness, syren art ? 


O, those marble columns glitter 
In the yellow, pale moonlight; 

And the vine leaves sigh and quiver 
Through this quiet, maddening night! 


> 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


FROM DIXIE TO NASSAU: 


—OR,— 
Among the Blockade Runners. 


NO. LX.—DUPING CAPTAIN MAFFET. 


BY ARTHUR L. MESERVE. 

“ARE you sure that you are not mistaken?” de- 
manded Captain Lee, when the statement of Sam 
Hilton that the noted privateer Florida was close 
upon them fell upon his ear, sending a shadow like a 
great cloud over the future that had looked so bright 
to him for the past twenty-four hours. 

“Tam assure of it as though I stood upon her deck 
face to face with Captain Maffet. I was in Wilming- 
tou one time when she had run in there for repairs, 
and having a curiosity to see the inside of so noted a 
vessel, I went on board with a large party and spent 
an hour looking her over. That is her, and no mis- 
take. Look; there goes the Confederate Flag up the 
staff.” And Sam handed the glass through which he 
had been gazing to Captain Lee, and bringing it to 
his eye, he saw the stars and bars floating on the 
morning breeze. 

“You are right, Hilton; that is a Confederate 
cruiser and no mistake. What is to be done, boys?” 
he said, appealing to his men, holding a council of 
war among the sailors. ‘‘One thing seems pretty 
evident, and that is, we can’t escape from her by run- 
ning. We've tried that to our satisfaction the past 
night.” 

“J don’t know, unless,” began one of the men, but 
he did not then finish the t , for suddenly a 


“T suppose that is to surrender to their mercies,” 


| said the seaman Bill Grant, whose speech had been 


cut short by the unceremonious whistle of the shot 
above their heads; “but it goes against my grit to 
doso. And what do you suppose will be the fate of 
Sam Hilton and these two other fellows when they 
come to know who they are, as of course they tril the 
moment they come on board and the crew of this 
steamer are liberated again? I for one would never 
give up as long as there is a hope of escape, or a 
chance to play a Yankee trick upon the boasting 
commander of the Florida.” 

“It shall be jest as you say, men. I have as much 
interest or more in our escape than any of you possi- 
bly can have, and I will do all that man can do to save 
our friends here and the steamer that we have been 
at such pains to secure. Yet, for the life of me, I 
can’t see any chance to successfully combat with our 
pursuers. If you have a plan, Grant, let us hear 
what it is, for we have no time to lose.” 

Again, as if to enforce the last words of the captain, 
a second wreath of smoke rose from the deck of the 
Florida, and another ball followed its comrade, just 
above their heads, so near that they could feel the 
air caused by its passage. 

“Do you know whether the captain of the Florida 
is acquainted with Captain Howard?” asked Bill 
Grant of Sam Hilton who stood near him, 

“ They are not. Captain Howard was notin com- 
mand of the Great Pedee when we were in Wilming- 
ton, and I have heard him say within a week that he 
should like much to make his acquaintance.” 

“Then we are all right. Let us play the part of a 
blockade runner, and with Sam’s help I think that 
we can do it to perfection. You understand now 
what 1 mean, captain.” 

A light had dawned upon the mind of Captain Lee, 
and he exclaimed: 

“How stupid I’ve been! The game can be played, 
and that successfully, too, I think. Down with the 
stars and stripes, and up with the bars. We must 
carry that flag for a while again.” 

The Union flag was hauled down, and the Confede- 
rate run up in its place, unfolding the stars and bars 
in the morning breeze, and no sooner was it perceived 
on board the Florida than another shot was fired, far 
ahead of them, as a signal for them to heave to and 
receive a visit from them. 

According to the orders of Captain Lee, the progress 
of the steamer was arrested, and he, accompanied by 
two of his men, went to the cabin, where they found 
Captain Howard gazing eagerly forth from the win- 
dows, watching the pursuit. There was a joyful ex- 
pression upon his face when he found that his captors 
were, without doubt, as he thought, safe in the 
clutches of the Florida. 

“ Well, Captain Lee,” he said, coming forward as 
they entered the cabin, “ the tables have turned, have 
they not?” 

“T don’t despair of escaping from yonder privateer 
yet. Without doubt he thinks us his prize; but you 
know there is an old saying of ‘many a slip between 
the cup and lip,’ and Captain Maffet may find that 
this is a case to the point. We are powerless to fight 
him, but we can put Yankee cunning against his 
might.” 

Captain Howard’s countenance fell. 

“ What do you intend to do?” he said. 

“Tcan hardly answer that question now, but to 
ensure the success of my plans I shall be obliged to 
request you to retire to your state-room and to guard 
against any demonstration you may think it advisable 
to make. Should any of the rebels enter the cabin, I 
shall leave one of my men with you, unless you will 
promise to remain silent.” 

“ That I shall not most assuredly do.” 

“Very well. You willenter your state-room now 
—I have no further time to spare.” 

Captain Howard sullenly obeyed, and one of the 
men entered with him. As Captain Lee turned to go 
he said: 

“As long as Captain Howard remains silent and 
makes no demonstration, treat him well. If he at- 
tempts to make the least alarm, shoot him down.” 

Captain Howard gazed into the face of his captor, 
and from that to the man’s who had received the 
orders, and he knew that he had not heard idle words, 
and then he sank back into a seat, a prey to conflict- 
ing emotions and fears that when deliverance seemed 
so near he might be disappointed. 

With these injunctions, Captain Lee closed the door 
of the state-room, and to make all things doubly sure, 
he locked the door and placed the key in his pocket, 
while the man he had left as guard stationed himself 
close by the door, with his gaze full upon the face of 
his captive, giving the hint to understand that there 
was no hope for him. 

When Captain Lee reached the deck he found the 
steamer was lying motionless, as also was the Florida 
a short distance away, while a boat was about half 
way between the vessels, filled with a score of men, 
among whom Sam Hilton pointed out Captain Maffet 
standing conspicuously erect in the bow of the boat. 


“T would give quite a sum for ashot at that man,” 





white wreath of smoke arose from the pursuing 
steamer, and the next momenta loud report came 
upon their ears and a shot whistled close above their 
heads as it flew past them and fell into the water a 
quarter of a mile ahead. 

“ They have sent us their compliments, and I wish 
that we could reply to them in the same coin; but as 
it is, we are powerless todo so. If I only had a Yan- 
kee gunboat beneath my feet, we would show them 
what a Union crew could do; but as it is, I don’t see 





one way before us.” 





laimed Bill Grant, as they all gazed with no little 
curiosity at the approaching boat and at the black 
steamer lying beyond, for the Florida had made for 
herselfa name among vessels that will be remembered 
long after the last relic of her has disappeared from 
the sands around Fortress Monroe. 

“So would I,” said another of the men. ‘The man 
that puts him out of the world, and his vessel out of 
the way of doing mischief, would do a deed that would 
win for him the gratitude of more than one shipowner 
in the North, and make for him a name that would 
long be remembered.” 


“Not much chance of our doing much towards her 
capture, I reckon. If we can pull the wool over the 
eyes of her commander, we shall do more than I think 
we shall.” 

While this conversation was going on among the 
men, Captain Lee had taken his place by the side 
ready to receive the captain of the Florida when he 
should step on board. Though hoping for the success 
of his ruse, he had many misgivings as to its accom- 
plishment. While lying in Wilmington it was quite 
probable that some of his officers or men might have 
been on board the Great Pedee, and made the ac- 
quaintance of some of the crew, and if this was the 
case they might make inquiries that it would be hard 
to answer. But their only hope of escape was to carry 
out the plan they had formed, and if they failed they 
were no worse off than they would have been had 
they at once surrendered to the privateer. 

The boat from the Florida grazed the side of the 
steamer, and Captain Maffet came up the side and 
stood upon the deck of the ex-blockade runner. 
Captain Lee stepped forward and lifted his hat. 

“To whom am I indebted for this visit?’’ he said, 
as his visitor returned the salute. 

“ Captain Maffet, of the Confederate steamer Flori- 
da. Whom have I the honor of addressing?” 

“Captain Howard, of the blockade runner Great 
Pedee, from Nassau, bound for Wilmington,” was the 
reply. 

Captain Maffet looked searchingly at him as he 
made this reply. 

“T took you fora Yankee steamer, and have fol- 
lowed you for the past twenty-four hours in the hopes 
of securing a prize. How is it that you carried the 
Yankee flag, and only shifted it for that of the Con- 
federacy this morning?” 

“T imagined you to be a Yankee cruiser, on the 
lookout for blockade runners, therefore I carried the 
stars and stripes.” 

“ Why did you not run up the English flag? It 
would have deceived a Yankee craft as soon as one of 
their own nation would have done, and it would have 
saved me this long chase; though I have not been 
running out of my way, as I’m going into Wilming- 
ton for repairs.” 

“An English flag in these waters will not mislead a 
Yankee. Most all blockade runners fly that, and 
when one of their sharp-eyed captains gets a glimpse 
of it, he don’t leave it until he has run his sharp nose 
all over every part of the vessel, and they can smell 
out anything suspicious as quick as a cat.” 

“There is something in what you say,” said the 
captain, musingly. 


the first officer of the Florida, who had accompanied 
his captain. 

“ But a short time.” And Captain Lee gazed upin 
the face of the speaker with a start of surprise that 
he could not wholly conceal. Did the questioner 
know Captain Howard? That he did was the first 
thought of his mind, and he knew that all was indeed 
lost if such was the case. 

“T thought that you was not the Captain Howard 


“ How long have you commanded this craft?” asked | 


them before him, and who again glanced at them ere 
he passed them into the hands of the presto Captain 
Howard. 

“Now, gentlemen, let us drink to a successful trip 
into Wilmington,” said Captain Lee, bringing forth a 
couple of bottles of wine and glasses from the locker 
that Captain Howard had well filled for his own pri- 
vate use while at Nassau, and placing them on the 
table before his visitors whom he wished were safely on 
board the Florida again, or at the bottom of the At- 
lantic, for he could not help being uneasy while they 
remained on board, much less while they remained in 
the cabin, with only a door between them and one 
who could by one cry consign them to the hold where 
a part of the original crew of the steamer were 
chaffing over their imprisonment, and who would 
rejoice at changing places with their captors. 

He did not fear Captain Howard giving the alarm 
as long as the eye of the sentinel that he had placed 
over him kept his eye upon him, for like all the human 
family he would not care to throw away his life; yet 
he knew that he would take advantage of any careless 
motion of his guard. He knew that he wasa true 
man, and would make a desperate effort for freedom 
was the slightest chance given him, and knowing this, 
he could not feel at his ease as long as they were in 
the cabin, where every word they uttered could not 
fail to.reach the ear of the captive. 

He could not help extending common courtesies to 
his unwelcome guests, but he hoped that they would 
drink the toast that he had given, and then at once 
take their departure. But in this he was mistaken; 
for no sooner was it drank than Captain Maffet gave 
another: 

“Success to the Southern Confederacy, and confu- 
sion to her Yankee enemies.” 

The glasses were filled. It made the blood of Cap- 
tain Lee boil in his veins at the words of the toast, yet 
there was no possible escape from his drinking it. 
To hesitate or refuse was at once to pronounce him a 
Yankee Unionist. The rebels held their glasses to 
their lips as his hand was lifting his from the table, 
and their eyes were fixed upon him. But that toast 
was fated not then to be drank; for just as the glass 
touched his lips, a loud scuffle was heard within the 
state-room, and the next moment there came a blow 
upon the door that sent it from its fastening, and 
Captain Howard sprang into the cabin just asa bullet 
passed close to his head and buried itself in the op- 
posite paneling. 


NO WEEDS, NOT THE FAIREST. 

“O, but I am so beautiful,” cried the large Bind- 
weed; ‘ you will surely spare me!” 

“Yes, of course!” said the gardener, “and let you 
go on choking and strangling everything you can lay 
hold of. Come down with you, and come up with 
you, beautiful as you are.” 

“You wont think of touching me,” said the Chick- 
weed: “I never strangled anything; Lam the most 
innocent creature in the world, and brother Groundsel 
and I are such favorites with the canaries.” 








that I met about a year ago—and who then d 
ed this steamer. I usually remember faces, and I 
don’t think that I ever saw yours before.” 

“T cannot say whether you ever did or not,” was 
Captain Lee’s reply, though he was sure that he had 
never set eyes on the speaker before. 

“It seems to me that you have not a full comple- 
ment of men,” observed Captain Maffet, looking 
around and perceiving but very few seamen standing 
about. 

“Tam rather short of help. I had none too many, 
and three of them deserted at Nassau.” 

“J do not doubt your word, Captain Howard,” said 
the commander of the Florida, in as polite a tone as 
he could assume, “‘ but I would like a look at your 
papers. Without doubt they are all right, but after 
the trouble that I have had to overhaul you, I think 
that you will pardon me if I make this little demand. 
Yankees are rather cute at blinding people’s eyes, as 
we all know, and it is our duty to mistrust every one 
until they can prove that they are innocent by other 
proofs than mere words.” 

The eyes of Captain Maffet were looking straight 
into his face, and the young captain began to query 
whether his ruse was mistrusted if not certainly 
known by the rebel commander. But he would not 
give up until the last. 

“Certainly, Captain Maffet. I did not intend that 
you should leave my boat until you had hada glass of 
wine and a look atmy papers. Please accompany me 
to the cabin, gentlemen.” 

Captain Lee led the way, followed by the rebel cap- 
tain and three of his officers who had accompanied 
him from his vessel, the rest of the men remaining in 
the boat, ready at a moment’s call from their com- 
mander, should their presence be required on the 
blockade runner. 

“ Take seats, gentlemen,” said Captain Lee, indica- 
ting chairs placed around a small table in the centre 
of the cabin. 

Captain Maffet and his companions took the seats 
indicated, and from the receptacle where they were 





kept, Captain Lee brought forth the papers of the 
| steamer and laid them before the rebel commander, 
who examined them minutely. 

“Everything is correct, Captain Howard; and from 
| your straightforward story I did not suppose that it 
| could be otherwise; but it’s always best to make sure 

with one’s own eyes. You are satisfied?” he said, 
| turning to his first officer, whom he addressed as Mr. 
| Riley, and who had been glancing at the papers. 
“They are correct, Captain Maffet,” he said, as he 
| handed them back to that individual who had showed 





“y t enough you may be in the hedges,” an- 
swered the gardener; “‘so go there and live, where 
they who want to feed canaries may look for you and 
brother Groundsel; but I am not going to let you rob 
my flowers of the strength of the soil, depend on it; 
so come out.” 

“ Now,” cried a fine Campion, “ pray, sir, don’t dis- 
turb me; I am excessively pretty, a variety of that 
handsome Lychnis you think so much of. I do no 
harm, positive or negative, for I neither strangle like 
Bindweed nor creep all over the ground like Chick- 
weed. I standin my place, a small place, and blossom 
like any other flower.” 

“Like any other flower, indeed!” said the gardener ; 
“a flower you may look like, and a very poor relation 
you may be to my beautiful Lychnis, but, with all you 
can say for yourself, you are a weed, and you can’t 
deny it; so, if you took but half the ground you do, 
out you should come. We gardeners, who want per- 
fect gardens, mustn’t stop at deadly nightshade or 
ugly sow-thistles or other undeniable pests, but root 
out everything that bears the name of a weed, with- 
out pity or hesitation.” 


> 


CONSEQUENCES. 

The game of Consequences is played at a table, 
each player being provided with a pencil. To begin: 
Suppose a gentleman is told to write down the quali- 
ties he most esteems ina lady. He.takesa sheet of 
paper, writes down what he thinks fit, folds it down, 
and hands it to his next neighbor, who writes at the 
request of his leader, and so on till the directions are 
exhausted, The leader then reads the paper aloud, 
and much amusement is caused by its absurdity and 
inconsistency. Let us suppose these to be the direc- 
tions of the leader to the several players: 

“Write something descriptive of a lady; a lady’s 
name; adjectives descriptive of some distinguished 
man; some man’s name; mention a place; a descrip- 
tion of a place; a date; put a speech in the lady’s 
mouth; make the gentleman reply; tell the conse- 
quences; and what the world said of it.” 

The paper being opened, its contents might read 
something like this: 

“The modest and retiring Charlotte Corday met 
the brave and generous Daniel Quilp at Whitechapel 
alovely and salubrious valley, on the 1st of April 
1975; and the lady said, ‘Sir, I am proud to be known 
to you;’ to which the gentleman replied, ‘ Certainly, 
I am fond of fish boiled.’ The consequence was 
that they were immediately united in the bands 
of matrimony; and the world said, ‘How very 
ridiculous!’ ” 
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| mand of the troops at Kingsbridge and Forts Wash- 
| ington and Independence. General Heath was in 


Compiled . | active service at Peckskill and vicinity until the 12th 
[Comp expressly for The Flag of our Union.) | of March, 1777, when he had leave to visit his home 


BY JEREMIAH COLBURN, 
MAJOR GENERAL WILLIAM HEATH, 
A major general of the continental army during | 


for a short time. 
While at Roxbury, he had orders from General 


Washington to take command of the eastern depart- 
| ment of the army, General Ward having applied for 


leave to resign the command, intending to retire from 


the Revolution, was born in Roxbury, Massachusetts, | the service. 


March 2d, 1737, O. S. His family for five generations 
had lived upon the same estate, and followed the oc- 
cupation of farmers, to which employment the subject 
of this sketch was engaged in from his youth to man- 
hood. At an early age he was remarkably fond of 
military exercises, and when the time arrived that 
his services were needed by his country, he had al- 
ready read and studied every military treatise which 
it was in his power to obtain. Belonging to the 
militia of his native town, and desirous of more active 
duty, in 1765 he became a member of the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery Company of Boston. He was 
soon after commissioned by Governor Bernard, as 
captain of a company of militia in the county of Suf- 
tolk. He was elected and acted as lieutenant, and 
afterwards was elected captain in the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery Company of Boston. 

Atan early period he took an active part in op- 
posing the oppressive measures of the British ministry 
towards the American colonies. In 1770, he published 
aseries of addresses to his fellow-patriots, urging 
upon them the importance of military discipline, under 
the signature of A Military Countryman, which he 
continued until hostilities commenced. 

In 1771, Governor Hutchinson, who had succeeded 
Governor Bernard, removed Captain Heath from his 
command, on account of his well-known opposition 
to the arbitrary measures of the British ministry. 

It was then recommended to the people of Massa- 
chusetts, by the patriots of Boston, to choose officers 
th lves to d them; Captain Heath was 
chosen to command the first company of militia in 
the town of Roxbury, and on the meeting of the offi- 
cers of the first regiment in Suffolk county, he was 
chosen colonel. In 1774, he was appointed by the 
Provincial Congress, one of the committee of safety, 
and also a ber of the ittee of supplies; the 
latter body were empowered by the Provincial Con- 
gress to purchase military stores, provisions, etc., and 
deposit them in such places as the former should 
direct ; a quantity of supplies were collected and stored 
in the town of Concord. 

On the 9th of February, 1775, the Provincial Con- 
gress, then in session at Cambridge, resolved—“ That 
the Hon. Jedidiah Prebble, Hon. Artemas Ward, 
Col. Seth Pomeroy, Col. John Thomas, and Col. 
William Heath, be, and they hereby are, appointed 
General Officers, whose business and duty it shall be, 
with such and so many of the militia of this province 
as shall be assembled by order of the committee of 
safety, effectually to oppose and resist such attempts 
as shall be made for carrying into execution an act of 
the British Parliament, entitled, ‘An Act for the bet- 
ter regulation of the government of the Province of 
Massachusetts Bay in New England.’” 

In March a committee of the Provincial Congress, 
appointed for the purpose, reported that the British 
army then consisted of about 2850 men, distributed as 
follows: On Boston Common, about 1700; on Fort 
Hill, 400; on Boston Neck, 340; in barracks at the 
Castle, 330; quartered in King (State) street, 80; and 
that they were erecting works on Boston Neck, on 
both sides of the way, well constructed and well 
executed; the works were in forwardness, and then 
mounted with ten brass and two iron cannon; that 
the old fortifications, at the entrance of the town, 
were repaired, and rendered much stronger by the 
addition of timber and earth to the parapet; that ten 
pieces of iron cannon were mounted on the old plat- 
forms; that a block-house, brought from Governor’s 
Island, was erecting on the south side of the neck, 
between the old fortifications and the new works 
advanced on the neck. 

On the 19th of April, 1775, General Heath was called 
from his bed, and informed that a detachment of the 
British army were moving, and that they had crossed 
the Charles River, in boats, and were on their way to 
Concord, with the intention of destroying the public 
stores. At Cambridge they came near capturing 
Elbridge Gerry, Colonel Azor Orne and Colonel Lee, 
who were alarmed and made good their escape into 
the fields, in the rear of the house. At Lexington 
they were met by the militia of the town, when a 
conflict took place; here was shed the first blood of 
the American Revolution. 

General Heath, on the 19th of April, proceeded to 
Watertown, and on to Lexington. On the way he 
was joined by Dr. Joseph Warren, afterwards major 
general. Several skirmishes took place between 
the British troops and the Americans, in which sev- 
eral of the latter were killed. The British retreated 
to Charlestown, followed by the militia, until they 
reached Bunker’s Hill, where they halted and drew 
up in line. General Heath then gave orders for the 
militia under his command to march to Cambridge. 
In the night, on the 19th, the British had 65 killed, 
180 wounded, and 28 made prisoners. Of the Ameri- 
cans 50 were killed, and 34 wounded. General 
Artemas Ward was the commander-in-chief, until 
the arrival of General Washington, in July; by the 
orders of General Ward, General Heath was stationed 
at Roxbury and vicinity, where he remained in active 
duty until the 20th of March, 1776, when he was 
ordered to New York. In August, 1776, Congress 
appointed General Heath a major general in the army 
of the United States, and he was ordered to the com- 














In October, 1777, Major General Heath had the 
charge of General Burgoyne and his army, who were 
sent to Boston after their capture at Saratoga; they 
were quartered at the barracks on Prospect and 
Winter Hills, in Charlestown; the officers were quar- 
tered at Cambridge. 

On the 5th of April, 1778, General Burgoyne left 
Cambridge, having liberty to return to England, from 
Congress, an exchange having been effected. 

In November, 1778, the ‘‘ Convention troops,” as 
they were called, left their encampments at Prospect 
and Winter Hills and took up their line of march for 
Virginia; at Connecticut they were delivered to the 
orders of Governor Trumbull; and were in like man- 
ner to be conveyed from State to State, each furnishing 
an escort, wagons, etc., until they reached Virginia. 
The British general, Sir Henry Clinton, having re- 
fused to give passports to American vessels to bring to 
Boston provisions for the use of the British troops, 
Congress on the 15th of October, 1778, passed a resolve 
that they should be removed to Virginia. 

On the 4th of June, 1779, General Heath received 
orders from General Washington to join the main 
army and take command of the troops on the east side 
of the Hudson River. On the 24th of June, Congress 
elected him a commissioner for the board of war, 
which he declined, choosing to participate in the 
more active operations of the field. 

In November, 1779, General Washington appointed 
General Heath to the command of all the posts and 
troops on the Hudson River. In February, 1780, he 
obtained leave to visit his family in Roxbury. In 
June, he was appointed by General Washington to 
receive the French army and navy under Count 
Rochambeau, which had arrived at Rhode Island. 

In October, 1780, he was entrusted with the com- 
mand of the main army posted at the Highlands and 
that vicinity, to guard the important works on the 
Hudson River. 

In May, 1781, General Heath was ordered by Gen- 
eral Washington to visit the Eastern States, with 
despatches to the Governors of Connecticut, Rhode 

Island, Massachusetts Bay, and the President of New 
Hampshire, on the subject of procuring supplies for 
the army. 

The winter of 1781 was one of great suffering among 
the troops; a portion of the militia who had been 
called out for three months, now returned home. 
They had served with much reputation, and done good 
service for their country. 

In April, 1783, he was directed to take the command 
of the army, during the absence of Major General 
Gates, Congress had then published their proclamation 
suspending hostilities. 

On the 24th of June, 1783, General Washington 
addressed a letter to General Heath, in which he said: 
“Previous to your departure from the army, I wish 
to take an opportunity of expressing my sentiments 
of your services, my obligations for your assistance, 
and my wishes for your future felicity, and to assure 
you of the real affection and esteem with which I am, 
and shall at all times, and under all circumstances 
continue to be, your sincere friend.” 

After the close of the war, General Heath was 
elected to various offices in his native State, and in 
1793 he was appointed by Governor Hancock, Judge 
of Probate for the county of Norfolk, which office he 
held until his death. 

In 1806, he was elected by the democratic party 
lieutenant governor of Massachusetts, but on account 
of the infirmities of age he declined the office. He 
died on the 24th of January, 1814, at the age of 
seventy-seven years, having been for more than forty 
years in public life. 





A WORD ABOUT THE MOON. 
Every one is familiar with thesingular pl 

known as the “ new moon carrying the old moon in 
her arms,” when, in addition to the slender crescent, 
the whole disc is more or less distinctly visible, a few 
days after new moon; the same appearance, or the old 
moon nursing the new, presents itself in like manner 
in the waning moon, when she rises a few hours before 
the sun, but we fear there are few who shake off dull 
sleep in time to see it. This is what is called the 
lumiere cendree, or ash light of the moon. Its appear- 
ance used to be taken as an indication that the moon 
was phosphorescent, or possessed some light of her 
own independent of that she receives from the sun. 
Now, however, it is satisfactorily proved to arise from 
the sunlight reflected from the earth upon the dark 
moon, for it must be remembered that the earth is to 
the moon what the moon is to the earth, a reflector 
of the sun’s light, and that when it is new moon to 
the earth, it is full earth to the moon, and vice versa, 
and thus the opaque moon become illuminated by 
earthlight—to use a term analagous to moonlight— 
buton account of the great size of the earth compared 
to the moon, this light is fourteen times as bright as 
our moonlight, and thus the occasional brilliancy of 
this “ reflection of a reflection” is accounted for. 








Choleric men often take fire as duellists deliver fire 
—at the word. 
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OVERWORK IN LODGES. 

A few weeks since we calle attention to the amount 
of work performed in Masonry and expressed a hope 
that relief would be afforded. We ara glad to see that 
the Masonic Monthly seconds our movement in the 
following article: 

While lodges need to work to give their members 
practice and keep them bright, there undoubtedly is 
such a thing as having too much of this work to do. 
While one of the proper employments of these lodges 
is to ‘‘ raise’ Masons, they do exist for other purposes 
in common with this. While they need to work for 
this end, and for the sake of the proper benefits which 
arise from working, yet in doing nothing but work, 
during all the hours devoted to meetings, general and 
special, is to reapan injury and an evil, even if every 
candidate admitted should be of the most unexcep- 
tional character and fitness for participation with us 
in the rights and benefits of Masonry. 

One of the best uses to be derived from visitation to 
our lodges is the opportunity it gives us to cultivate 
the social relationships which are supposed to subsist 
between members of the same fraternity, Very gen- 
erally, and, we think, very properly, do the brethren 
seek to realize this use. But let the members of any 
lodge, which is suffering from the epidemic complaint 
of over-work, ask themselves how much opportunity 
they can secure for themselves, or are enabled to give 
to their visitors, to achieve this very desirable end, 
and they will at once perceive within what a wonder- 
ful small number of moments at a time these much 
sought for opportunities can alone be found. 

We have a conviction that we but give utterance to 
a prevailing sense of weariness among tlie fraternity 
from this incessant work; a weariness which is far 
from being unreal because it has not as yet generally 
taken shape and found avoice. We feel it ourselves, 
and we think we are not mistaken in recognizing 
what we regard as signs of its presence everywhere. 

It is high time that the lodges take this matter in 
hand. It is time that they take steps to prevent 
their members from the consequences of this their 
almost total deprivation of one of the most impor- 
tant rights and benefits of Freemasonry. We assem- 
ble, it is true, to work, but not to be overworked. 
Remove this great evil fromus. We need relaxation. 
We speak for the lodges generally. They suffer every- 
where from the bad eftects of overwork, and to an ex- 
tent which is greater than many estimate. 

We go to our lodge meetings to enjoy the pleasures 
of social intercourse, to which we have a right, and 
opportunities to enjoy which it is the duty and should 
be the pleasure of lodges to furnish, and we do this 
month after month at the regular communications, 
and week after week at special communications, and 
are more frequently disappointed than gratified in 
our desires. 

There is a great hunger abroad among the craft for 
the benefit of a fuller and freer social intercourse at 
our meetings, than is now attainable. Go when you 
will, especially to city lodges, and while a certain 
amount of interest is manifested, it is only that which 
but few can avoid taking in the performance of work 
in the degrees. But go where you will, and you will 
detect the absence of the right proportion of pleasure 
from social intercourse. 

It is work everywhere; always work on one, two 
and very frequently on all three degrees. No rest, 
no relief, no relaxation from this excessive labor. 

We do not receive our due wages. We go away 
from our meetings dissatisfied with the results. Are 
there none to help us? Is it not time to demand a 
change in these respects? Let the masters, officers, 
and leading members of all our lodges weigh these 
things, and see what remedy can be applied. The 
good feeling and harmony which is the great strength 
and support of Freemasonry, is a matter for which 
we should not fail to give every opportunity for cul- 
tivation. The institution cannot afford to neglect it 
—to let the pillar of strength fall into the possibility 
of ruin. Let the Fraternity insist upon proper atten- 
tion being paid to it. Let them demand the interven- 
tion of more frequent seasons of refreshment, and 
their extension at least once in awhile to entire eve- 
nings. One evening devoted to the cultivation of so- 
ciability will do more to establish and deepen the flow 
of good feeling in a lodge than a dozen devoted to 
work on the degrees. Should our remarks direct the 
attention of the members of a single lodge to this —to 
our minds so important a matter—we shall feel that 
we have accomplished enough to repay us for our la- 
bor. We hope, however, that we may hereby suc- 
ceed in directing general thought to this subject. 








MASONRY. 

What is Masonry? It is a sublime system of mor- 
als, veiled in allegory, and illustrated by symbols. 
These symbols are our alphabet: and, unless we 
study them, learn their meaning, and know what are 
the duties connected with them, we may be Masons 
by name, but we shall know nothing of the teachings 
of Masonry. I was forcibly struck, a short time ago, 
when our Order went to lay the corner-stone at the 
Old Foundry Church, by a remark which dropped 
from the lips of Dr. Ryan, a member of our Order anda 
Knight Templar. He said: ‘“ The sound of the gavel 





never ceases, from the rising of the sun until the go- 
ing down of the same.” Go where you will, in pagan 
or in Christian lands, in civilized or in uncivilized 
countries, Masonry is there. I thought that this re- 
mark might be literally true, that the sound of the 
gavel never ceased; for we know that when it is 
midnight kere, the sun is shining in another portion 
of the world, and perhaps there is no period in the 
whole twenty-four hours when some lodges are not 
congregated together. I took that thought upon the 
subject; but, upon deeper reflection, I found that 
the remark had a deeper meaning even than that. 
The sound of the gavel never ceases with a Mason. 
It is constantly employed on his internal man—his 
moral nature—that superstructure that he is raising 
to the glory of that God who made him. Every one 
of us who are now present has stood in the northeast 
corner of the lodge, and we remember what instruc- 
tion was given to us—that tie foundation of every 
edifice is laid in the northeast corner. And when the 
fi lation of our ic edifice is laid in that spot, 
it is for you, for me, for every one of us, to use this 
gavel upon our moral nature. We are all rough 
ashlars in a state of nature: and it is by the constant 
application of the gavel that these rough edges are 
to be made smooth—that these deep-seated passions, 
these morbid appetites, and everything connected 
with evil in us, must be subdued. or we cannot make 
a spiritual workmanship that will pass the square of 
the Great Architect above. My brethren, I love Ma- 
sonry; and why? Because everything connected with 
it isdrawn from the Divine inspiration. I learn from 
the Divine inspiration, in the very first sentences of 
that book which is the great ght of Masonry, that 
in the beginning God created the heaven and the 
earth; and there is more in those few simple but 
comprehensive words than in ten thousand volumes 
that could be written byman. There is the acknowl- 
edgment of a God; and Masonry, to have its due ef- 
fect upon its votaries, must ever reverence the Al- 
mighty. A Mason who is irreverent with the name 
of God, who takes his name tightly upon his lips, or 
is guilty of blasphemy, degrades and disgraces the 
Order to which he belongs. The name of God should 
always be spoken by a Mason with that holy rever- 
ence which is due from a creature to his Creator. I 
am taught, also, by Masonry, that God alone is per- 
fect, that he is the Great Architect of the universe, 
that he is omniscient, that he is omnipresent, that he 
is omnipotent; and the man who denies the existence 
of a God, or the attributes of God, never ought to en- 
ter the door of the sanctuary that we call the Holy of 
Holies. A blasphemer to be a Mason! It is a degra- 
dation to him as a man—it is an insult to his God! 
Masonry is no respecter of persons. 








ROYAL ARCH OPENING. 


O thou, our great Hicn Priest! 
Kindle the SACRED FirE, 

Let every heart in Love increase, 
And Burn with pure desire. 


While to our heavenly Kine, 
We bring hearts filled with love, 
Let every tongue unite to sing, 
And praise the Worp divine. 


May Scrise, and Priest, and Kine, 
And true COMPANIONS join, 

In harmony thy love to sing, 
And praise the Worp divine. 


Let each a tribute bring 
Unto the sacred WorD; 

And every heart responsive sing, 
HOLINESS TO THE Lorb. 


Honors to God belong, 
Let us unite in praise, 

And fit our hearts by prayer and song, 
The Royal Arch to raise. 





MINISTERS WHO ARE MASONS. 

It cannot be denied that, large as the number of 
preachers in our ranks is, they do but little, as a 
whole, for the advancemeut of the cause. Whena 
lodge becomes old, they do not, as a body, stand up 
for it. Considering the respect paid them in Masonry 
—the remission of their fees, dues, and other contri- 
butions, and other tokens of regard bestowed upon 
them—this, to say the least, is ungrateful. 

The influence of minieiers. when active in the cause 
of Masonry, is so great, their efforts are so readily ac- 
knowledged and rewarded by the craft, that we 
should suppose this alone would serve to stimulate 
them to a higher degree of usefulness than they 
evince. Their duties in and out of the lodge may be 
summed up thus: 

1. They should show the scriptural relations borne 
by masonic traditions. 

2. Most of them travel much; and this will enable 
them to visit many lodges, and communicate intelli- 
gence largely. 

3. They are ‘‘ peace-makers” by profession; and 
this points them out as the proper arbiters and days- 
men in the difficulties that arise amongst brethren. 

4. They are the ‘‘exemplars” of good works, and 
ought to be of masonic works. 

5. They ought to be unflinching and indefatigable 
in dispensing masonic discipline to offenders. 





St. Jopn’s Day.— We have not yet heard of any 
action being taken by the masonic bodies for cele- 
brating St. John’s Day. We suppose that if we 
should have peace between now and June, that a 
handsome celebration could be started, but other- 
wise not much notice will be taken of the day, ex- 
cept in a private manner. 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
DEPARTURE. 


BY MRS. C. 0. HATHAWAY. 


“In the resurrection they are as the angels of God."' 


“ As the angels of God,"' O Saviour divine! 
How precious this hallowed sentence of thine! 
It falls on the heart that anguish hath riven, 
With the balm, the beauty and solace of heaven. 


Dear, sorrowing mother, what couldst thou ask more 
For the lamb of thy bosom that's taken before ? 

The fathomless glory that reigneth above 

Is thrilling this promise of infinite love. 


O mourner, who weepest in sorrow alone, 

Thou wouldst not bring back the angel-crowned one! 

The endearments of earth must never enthrall 

The blest soul that hath heard once the Saviour's dear 
eall. 


O, spotlessly white as the glistening sheen 

That lies that still form and our vision between, 
Is the garment that clothes our glorified one, 
As she kneels in joy by the beautiful throne. 


“ As the angels of God,"* all holy and pure 
Is the peace that descends from that radiant shore; 
It is the ‘‘ sweet music *’ the dying one heard, 
As breathing his name, she rose to her Lord. 


“As the angels of God," our souls are at rest, 
As brooded by wings from the land of the blest; 
We wait our glad call to that upper abode, 
Where the light of the soul is the presence of God. 





(From the Watchman and Reflector.) 


SISTER RUTH. 


BY MRS. M. A. DENISON. 





“If I could only have been more careful when you 
were a child!” 

The woman stooped down todo something about 
the hearth. A few bits of lint had fallen from her 
work; these she brushed up, and by the time she 
lifted herself the tears had dried upon her lashes. 

“Now mother! now mother!” came in the lowest, 
sweetest tones of expostulation. 

“T can’t help it, Ruthy, darling—I can’t help blam- 
ing myself—though to be sure I was harassed and 
overworked, with my seven little children round me 
and your father so poor, toiling his life out. You 
were always so willing, too, my poor,child, and so, 
what with lifting heavy babies, and helping your 
poor mother by taking burdens upon you, you must 
come to this.” 

“ But our blessings, our blessings, mother, dear.” 

“T know—father is called a rich man now. We 
live in a fine house, and have comforts and luxuries 
from day to day; but O, Ruthy, that doesn’t call the 
strength into your wasted limbs. There! I’m crying, 
now—don’t mind it—and don’t get nervous, dear. 
I’m fairly overcome thinking of the past—those 
nights, dear, when you would sit sewing, sewing, to 
help your father and me—and I never thinking that 
you worked disease into flesh and bone with every 
stitch you took—those dreadful nights! Ruthy, when 
the clock struck twelve and one, and on you stitched, 
what was I thinking of? O, dear, if I only had my 
life to live over again!” 

The woman worked and worked, and as she worked 
the tears kept flashing one by one on the work she 
held. 

Ruth did not see this, but her delicate intuition 
told her what was going on. Her little white hands 
came softly together, and the great, patient eyes 
looked piteously up as to heaven, for these perverse 
memories often embittered her lot. The mother, 
dear, thoughtless woman, in the indulgence of her 
own grief never thought what sorrow she might in- 
flict. So she went on, after wiping her tears afresh: 

“I’m sure father built on you such hopes as he 
never had for the others. You were so quick, and 
bright, and cheerful—and it looked as if we were go- 
ing to be very proud of you—indeed so we are, in an- 
other way, though. He looked to see you take the 
medal—and often he’d talk of it. I mind one day 
when the old gray-headed master came down to have 
a talk with us, or with your father, rather—how proud 
he was, for the master told him you’d be an ornament 
to the school—and he’d get you into the normal— 
an ” 

“ O, mother—it hurte me so!” came in a wail of ab- 
solute anguish from the little couch on which Ruth lay. 

“What, my dear?” cried the mother, startled and 
pale, as she sprang from her low rocking-chair. 
** Where is the pain? Are you worse? ‘Tell mother, 
darling.” 

“The pain is here,’ spoke the patient voice, and 
the hands of the shadow-like girl were pressed to 
her heart. “It is what you were saying, mother. 
Forgive me, but when you talk of those old times, 
and so hopelessly, I feel as if every word were a mor- 
talstab. O, don’t, please—I am trying to be patient 
and—yes, very happy, while I stay. And I do want 
to think that God is good—as good in this affliction as 
he was when I was strong and healthy. Indeed, mo- 





ther, you must try and look at things as they are. It | 


can’t be changed now; don’t you see? all the mourn- 
ing and looking back in the world will never make the 











= 0, Ruth, Iw ish a couldn’ t. 
help it?” 

Look up, dearest mother; up the shining path to 
heaven; not down the darkened road that we have 
left forever. It is utterly moonless, starless and sun- 
less now—while the future—O, what can be brighter? 
full as it is of the light of the great white throne, and 
angels, and those we have loved on earth? Don’t 
think it your fault that I have been overtaxed, dear 
mother: don’t keep that restless, uneasy conscious- 
ness. Believe with me that my work is to be done. 
Whatever I should have accomplished in health I 
shall do though I go down to the valley of the shadow 
of death. Don’t you know God’s purposes always 
ripen, mother?” 

JT ought to think so.” 

“Yes, and then you would be more cheerful over 
me. Now let us speak of Henry. What makes him 
so strange, of late? He seldom sits by me now, as he 
used, and never talks. His cheerfulness is all gone.” 

“Ah! I was thinking of that, too; Henry is altered. 
You know he has been going with the Halls these 
three months.” 

“And Minnie Hall—can it be possible he thinks 
anything of her?” 

“T am afraid, dear—she is so different, too, from 
what we all like—gay, thoughtless, and I’m sure co- 
quettish. At any rate, something has altered Henry, 
terribly. He looks so black and miserable sometimes 
that he quite frightens me. It’s no use, you know, 
to talk with him about it, he was always self-willed. 
I do fear that some harm will come of it.” 

“ The dark side, again, mother—but there is really 
a great alteration—and I am very sure that Minnie is 
and always was a foolish, giddy girl, who would, I 
fear, think nothing of trifling with a heart that loved 
her. Still, we have God to trust. He has brought us 
through these many trials, and will carry us over 
harder ones.” 

“You are always so full of faith, Ruth.” 

“0, what should I do without it? Now, mother, 
will you wheel me tomy room? I should like to be 
alone awhile.” 

Tenderly the light form was carried to a little couch 
on wheels, then borne through the passage to Ruth’s 
room, the brightest, most cheerful apartment in the 
house. When the mother came back, Aunt Eunice 
was sitting comfortably before the fire, knitting in 
hand. 

“Why, Eunice! I didn’t expect you. Ruth will be 
so glad!” 

‘Yes, I believe I’m a godsend to Ruth. Howis the 
child?” 

““Much as ever. I have just carried her to her 
room. Why, I didn’t dream of seeing you.” 

“Did you ever dream of seeing me?’ asked the 
prim spinster, as she took off her spectacles, with a 
curious little smile. 

“You have the knack of always coming just when 
you are wanted,” said the sister. 

“Why, who wants me?” 

“T do—Ruth does—I for comfort, Ruth for—well, I 
don’t know that she wants comfort, exactly—sympa- 
thy, rather; youand she are so exactly alike. Every- 
thing goes right with you two.” 

“ Always,”’ was the emphatic reply. 

“In spite of trouble or misfortune.” 

“Yes, whatever is, is right, while we hold fast on 
the eternal promises, come weal come woe. So Ruth 
is quite happy?” 

“T suppose so—though—well, it és hard to give up 
everything.” 

**T know; she has released young West?” 

“She would—and I think nobody knows what the 
struggle has cost her.” 

“ And he?” 

“O, he must suffer. Do you know he insisted on 
her marrying him? but she was very firm.” 

“And right, as she always is. In consequence of 
her firmness he has given up the study of law.” 

“ What?” 

* And gone into the ministry. You have not heard? 
Then I have good news for her. He told me all.” 


“‘T shall never care for fame or fortune now,” he 
said. ‘She was the spur of my ambition. Since I am 
to lose her I shall turn to my old prospects. I wished 
once to be a minister of the gospel; now I can be only 
that. Earth is nothing to me, heaven is all. While 
she lives I shall love her—when she dies her virtues 
will be my sweetest remembrances. Living or dying, 
I know she would have chosen that mission for me 
among all others.” 

The mother wept silently. They neither of them 
saw Henry, the eldest son, a noble, handsome young 
man, as the world goes, hurrying up the path towards 
the house with a flushed faceand passionate gesture. 
But Ruth did, from the window where she sat read- 
ing her Bible, for it was with her the “ sweet hour of 
prayer” and meditation. 

“T must see him,” she cried out to herself; some- 
thing is terribly wrong. O God, give me wisdom, and 
save him for Christ’s sake.”” Then she grew suddenly 
very pale. 

The young man came in with a quick but steady 
step. He was in that delirium which precedes the 
most desperate purposes, the deadliest deeds. He 
had been the sport, the plaything of a designing wo- 
man. She was beautiful, of good repute, brilliant, 


What shall 1 do to 


| and, sorry am I to say it, a professed follower of him 


who was meek and lowly in heart. There are such, 
it is sad to reflect, there are natures which for a little 
triumph peril their soul’s innocence, even those from 
whom we have a right to expect better things. In 
these days principle holds not the golden place it 
held of yore. One sees but little difference, out- 
wardly, in the gay votaries of fashion and members 





of the church. Fashion seems to have held her magic 
wand over all alike. The gay attire of the house of 
God differs but little from that of the opera. There 
is not distinction enough between the world and the 
church. It may be best as it is; better than decep- 
tion, surely—a false heart under a Quaker’s robe; but 
there should be a fitness in things that is little studied 
now. Henry had always been a church-goer. He 
had met this young lady on Sabbaths, and at the va- 
rious societies, and she saw that he preferred her so- 
ciety, knew shortly, as well by her womanly instincts 
as other tokens, that he loved her, and still, neither 
by word nor sign did she discourage him until the 
moment when he made known his preference. Then 
with a most heartless assumption of indifference she 
dismissed him, secretly sorry at sight of his anguished 
face. How little she knew that in her hand at that 
moment she held the life of a human being. 

Henry was impetuous, and always more or less at 
the mercy of his impulses. His education had been 
all wrong; he had been understood only by his sister 
Ruth. His reading had unfitted him for the battle 
with adversity, in whatever form it came. He knew 
ail the modern novels by heart, both of the French 
and English school. He could scarcely repeat a verse 
of the Bible. His soul was starving for the bread of 
life, and he knew it not, or but dimly comprehended 
it when he sometimes talked with sister Ruth. She 
saw what he needed, and she prayed for him with a 
strong faith that must prevail. Ifshe could only win 
him to Christ, then her wrecked life would have 
brought forth some fruit. 

Unnerved, wretched, helpless and in the dark, 
Henry turned to the one dread purpose that had 
taken form in his mind. He resolved to die the death 
of a coward and a traitor to Heaven, which had given 
him the boon of existence—the death of a suicide. 
Nor did he waver, hopeless, despairing as he was. 
The weapon of destruction was ready, the soul shrank 
back in its last moment of mortal fear, when a per- 
emptory knock sounded at his door. 

“Who is there?” he asked, hoarsely. 

“Tt is I, Aunt Eunice. Ruth has just had an ill 
turn, and we think sheis dying. She calls for you. 
Will you go now?” 

‘Ruth dying!” He shivered from head to foot as 
the pang of this announcement shot through his 
heart. Ruthdying! It brought the grim messenger 
closer to him than any thought or fancy had ever 
done. He placed his weapon out of sight, and con- 
scious, and trembling, smitten with a fear he had 
never felt before, he crept down the stairs. Mother 
and father were both there, and such of the house- 
hold as could be summoned, but Ruth was looking 
away from them all. Her glance, at once severe and 
pitiful, drew him close to her pillow; he fell down, 
hiding his face, hushed and awe-stricken. 

“Henry,” said the feeble voice, ‘‘God has permit- 
ted me to divine your motives. I feel that the time 
has come when heaven and hell are battling for your 
soul. Promise me, promise your dying sister, that 
you will not let the adversary conquer you. Henry, 
promise me that you will not do that dreadful thing !”” 

How did she know? He looked up in her face, al- 
ready gray with the shadow of death. He laid his 
burning hand on hers, so cold! He felt some power 
infusing strength in his weak heart, he saw his mad- 
ness, he despised his own cowardice. What had she 
not borne! The loss of all the pleasures of girlhood. 
She had seen the world fading from her grasp, her 
power for active usefulness waning day by day. Pain 
had been her portion for two weary years. She had 
foregone the sweetest friendships that ever blessed a 
woman’s lot, and never a murmur had those sweet 
lips uttered. She had in her anguish been the stay 
and comfort of the household. She had become so 
far an angel as to merge self in the welfare of others. 
He was humiliated, his manhood shamed. 

“Sister Ruth, I promise you that from this mo- 
ment, God helping me, I will resolve to be a man!” 

“ And a Christian?” 

“Yes; O, Ruth, pray for me.” He fell sobbing on 
his knees, and the few simple petitions that went up 
to the throne of grace were answered there and then, 
even while sister Ruth took her place among the re- 
deemed around God’s throne. 

To-day, in a Western city, he who once dared im- 
piously to decide the fate of his hereafter stands be- 
fore his people a humble, self-denying preacher of 
righteousness. In his home are happy children and 
a woman worthy to be his wife. In an Eastern city 
another breaks also the bread of life, though he 
journeys alone; both, as they look up to him who is 
the source and subject of their holiest love, their no- 
blest aspirations, thank God that in the disguise of 
humanity an angel led them in the right path, and 
both most tenderly cherish the memory of sister Ruth. 





AN EXCITED DISCUSSION. 

Arash youth in a country town, who had received 
a much better education than had an elderly lady, 
with whom, during the holidays, he one day found 
himself in controversy, was foolish enough to contend 
with her upon the subject of woman’s rights; a sub- 
ject on which he was of course totally ignorant. Dur- 
ing the argument, which waxed warm, he rashly as- 
serted that ‘women were no better than they ought 
to be.” The lady flew ina rage. “Eh? what?” she 
screamed; ‘‘ who isn’t? which of ’em? do you mean 
me?” ‘ You? why, yes! any of ’em; you aint.” 
The interpretation given to his words was not exactly 
as he intended, and he therefore left the room, only a 
little in advance of a two-foot ruler, a portable ink- 
stand, and one copy of “Advice to Young Men,” 


The tract societies have furnished the armies with 
778,500 hymn books. 

The oil excitement in Ohio is rapidly increasing— 
and in fact it is tremendous everywhere. 

Alexandre Dumas will be the guest of George Ban- 
croft in New York. 

It is said the prettiest girls in Utah generally marry 
Young. 

The soldiers in the army have given up all ideas of 
peace, and will tight it out. 

The Richmond papers already recommend repudia- 
tion of their debt. 

The coal monopolists of New York are recommend- 
ed to the consideration of grand juries. 

The Boston Trade Sales were eminently successful. 

The Charleston Mercury is disgusted with Jeff 
Davis. No doubt the feeling is mutual. 

The paper made from corn husks is said to be white 
as the driven snow. 

“Tachygraphy” is the sweet name given to a new 
system of short-hand writing. 

The Internal Revenue for January amounted to 
one million and upwards per day. 

Cardinal Antonelli is said to disapprove of the 
Encyclical. 

A new college—the Lincoln College—is to be started 
at Topeka, Kansas. 

Alfred Tennyson’s salary and pension as Poet 
Laureate amount to £500 a year. 

Maine is yet 6500 behindhand under the last call, 
but recruiting is lively. 

The people of New London, with admirable fore- 
sight, are building a larger almshouse. 

A tunnel is to be dug under the Severn river at 
Bristol, England, at an estimated cost of £750,000. 

They tell of a spring military campaign of terrible 
magnitude preparing. 

They are about erecting a bridge over Oil Creek— 
we hope it will not prove “a bridge of sighs.” 

Our soldiers are said to be suffering more than the 
natives, at Savannah. 

It is intimated that the rebel Senator Foote went 
to Europe at Mr. Seward’s expense, 

Not one of the twenty-five members of the Illinois 
Senate is a native of that State. 

Philadelphia is thinking of a city park that shall 
equal the N. Y. Central. 

At a restaurant every time a man crooks his elbow 
his mouth opens. Queer, isn’t it? 

New York has been on a frolic all winter and is up 
every night at the masked balls. 

Maximilian is building railroads in Mexico. He 
must be careful or he will run off the track. 

The Richmond Sentinel is clamorous for a dictator. 

Mr. Corey, of Chelmsford, hung himself for fear of 
being drafted. 

Punch says “ Robert Macaire” should be played in 
a devil-may-care manner. 

Coal is more plentiful in the United States—and 
more expensive—than in any other country. 

A court in Paris has decided that cauliflowers are 
not cabbages. 

The Union armies are estimated to amount to 
530,000 men; the rebel armies to 248,000. 

The New York young ladies are dye-ing at a fearful 
rate. Red hair is the object. 

The overseers of the poor of Boston have reported 
against street begging. 

Several hundred deserters concealed themselves in 
Charleston and gave themselves up. 

A California miner was robbed of three thousand in 
the Five Points in New York recently. 

The reign of waterfalls is disputed. 
favor. 

It is believed the new Atlantic cable will sustain 
eleven miles of its own weight. 

Three hundred dollar bouquets have been common 
at the New York balls this winter. 


Loops are in 





MATERIALS FOR A JOKE.—Punctilius sagely re- 
marks that when Jeff Davis sent a Virginia Mason to 
France he thought Louis Napoleon was a brick; but 
when he found that he was stone to the rebel appeals 
for recognition, he was very much mortarfied. These 
materials were taken to build a joke. 





A RECOMMENDATION.—A young man in Massachu- 
setts once applied to a worthy family for the hand of 
his daughter. The father consented, and said as the 
young man was about to leave his presence, “I feel 
bound to tell you, sir, that she is the most even-tem- 
pered woman I ever knew. She is always mad.” 





Goop INVESTMENT.—A French proprietor lately 
paid four millions of francs for a tract of vine-land 
where Medoc was the favorite wine; and he has real- 
ized the full amount of the purchase money from the 
crop of 1864 alone. This result would almost satisfy 
an unsuccessful petroleum speculator. 








which latter, just as he left, and not before, struck 





him as being a very solid and useful work. 


A WARNING.—Never take a nap in a railroad car- 
riage. Why? Because the train always runs over 
sleepers. 
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General Lee has called for a for recruits, arms and com- 
forts for his men. 

England was greatly affected when the report ar- 
rived that Fort Fisher was captured. 

Peru has shown the white feather and backed down 
before Spain. 

The losses in England, in the tea trade, this season, 
amount to $5,000,000. 

An agile youth skated 20 miles an hour on the Con- 
necticut recently. 











case any different. I am ill, I am helpless, I always 
shall be a cripple; but I have you and father, all my 
brothers; and every earthly wish is gratified save 
one. O, mother!”—and the girl’s lips quivered— | 
‘help me bear it, help me to be heroic and godlike; | 
don’t think of the past any more, it is gone—utterly.” | 


MERE EGE ip SoS me peste 
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SERENADE, 
o Slumber on, beloved one, 
AU the night is lone and still, 
Slumber on, thou all my own, 
May my image thy dreams fi! 
Like pale moonbeams o'er thy ! 
May my love, that vigil kee; 
O'er thy soul a halo shed— 
Guard thy spirit as it sleeps. 
Slumber on, beloved one, 
Slumber on, O! slumber 





Slumber on, beloved one, 

May thy rest be calm and de: 
In thy dreams all care be gone , 
May thy life be as thy sleep. 

O! forever be it mine, 
Thus to guard thee, dearest, | 
Sorrow, labor, all toil mine, 
Thine the joy and thine the r 
Slumber on, beloved one 
Slumber on, O! slumber 
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TRH FLAG OF OUR UNION. 





~The 3 World in Miniature. 


SERENADE. 
Slumber on, beloved one, 
All the night is lone and still, 
Slumber on, thou all my own, 
May my image thy dreams fill. 
Like pale moonbeams o'er thy bed. 
May my love, that vigil keeps, 
O’er thy soul a halo shed— 
Guard thy spirit as it sleeps. 
Slumber on, beloved one, 
Slumber on, O! slumber on. 





Slumber on, beloved one, 
May thy rest be calm and deep! 
In thy dreams all care be gone; 
May thy life be as thy sleep. 
O! forever be it mine, 
Thus to guard thee, dearest, best! 
, Sorrow, labor, all toil mine, - 
Thine the joy and thine the rest. 
Slumber on, beloved one, 
Slumber on, O! slumber on. 


The tattered and honored old flag of the Vermont 
brigade has been sent to the Adjutant General of 
that State. Under it 3116 Vermont boys have been 
killed, 


A Frenchman tells a story of a giant, who must 
have been quite large. This giant one day felt some- 
thing in his eye which greatly annoyed him, but he 
finally took a sheaf of wheat and after great trouble 
succeeded in extracting it. It was a pine cone. The 
giant took it in his hand and exclaimed, ‘‘ Who would 
imagine that such a little thing would cause me so 
much trouble.” 


The following table shows the distances from each 
other of the places which are now the chief points of 
interest in the military field: From Branchville to 
Charleston 62 miles; to Kingville 45; to Florence 108; 
to Columbia 68; to Augusta 75; to Wilmington 216; 
to Charlotte 174; Charleston to Florence 102; Wil- 
mington to Florence 107. 


The Marchioness of Londonderry, who recently died 
in England, was once a famous heiress, later the 
splendid leader of fashion, and lastly the admirable 
manager of noble circles. Her early history excited 
great discussion, and was made a subject of political 
strife in days when parties ran high, and when 
Lord Chancellor Eldon was accused of departing 
from his duty to a beautiful young ward in Chancery, 
in order to give her to a widower with high tory 
connections, 

The Duke de Mouchy, one of the richest men in 
France, is about, it is said, to double his fortune by a 
marriage with the only daughter of the Prince della 
Cisterna, who will bring him an income of £16,000 a 
year. 


Major Venable of General Wade Hampton’s staff, 
who was captured on the 27th of October, jumped 
from the cars about six miles from Philadelphia some 
weeks ago and escaped. He fell on his head, his over- 
coat having caught in the frame-work of the window; 
but he was not seriously hurt. He walked to Phila- 
delphia, his gray uniform concealed by his overcoat. 
He proceeded to the Walnut Street Theatre, witnessed 
a performance, and subsequently made his way to the 
Confederacy. 


It is stated that quite a number of youths from the 
Confederacy, who were pursuing their studies in 
England, have unexpectedly returned to their native 
land, and given as a reason for the abrupt termina- 
tion of their scholastic ts the constant jeers 
and ridicule of their British schoolfellows, who were 
eternally taunting them for their absence from home 
while their country was engaged in a struggle of life 
and death. 

Dumas failed entirely as a reader of his own works 
in Paris. He had to swallow four glasses of sugar 
water before he could begin, and even then, while 
his audience were shivering with cold, huge drops of 
perspiration stood on his brow. Paul Feval did not 
succeed any better. 





The Richmond Enquirer of a recent date says that 
the value of the rebel paper dollar was just two cents 
in specie. Its value will very soon be represented by 
a very vulgar fraction of a cent. 

A rebel correspondent says that the destruction of 
property by fire during General Sherman’s famous 
march through Georgia, was caused entirely by out- 
siders, and was never done under the inspection of 
any officer. 

A New York letter tells of a point lace parasol, with 
a faint soupcon of lavender silk foundation, exhibited 
in a shop there, and the price was $700. 

The Mayor of Liverpool was congratulated on 
Change, in that city, at the escape of three of his 
blockade runners from Wilmington. 

A letter from Baltimore describes a jolly time en- 
joyed by a party of rebel officers, who were passing 
through that city, from the West, to Fort Delaware. 


‘Property is Theft.” His plan for a social system 
was based upon that cheerful doctrine. 


Che ‘Wouseheeper. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 


To mend Crockery Ware. 

Wash the vessel gently and thoroughly with soap 
and water; rinse with soft water, and let it dry with- 
out wiping. The piecesshould then be fitted together 
as soon as possible, and kept in their places by wind- 
ing firmly over the bowl or dish a strong thread, or a 
piece of twine; put the broken article into a boiler, 
an inch or two larger each way, and fill them both 
with sweet, cold skimmed milk; set the boiler over 
the fire, and boil for ten or fifteen minutes; take it 
off, and let it stand till quite cold, when the string, 
or twine, may be cut, and the article washed in 
warm water. 





Washing Woolen, and bleaching Linen. 

The following mixture for these purposes has re- 
cently been patented in Belgium :—A solution of sixty 
per cent. caustic soda is mixed with a solution of 
thirty per cent. carbonate of potash, and fifteen per 
cent. glycerine. The wool, woolen cloth, or linen, is 
washed in this. The alkali which it contains removes 
the sweat and fat from the wool, and the resin from 
the linen; while the glycerine protects them from 
being injured by the caustic properties which pro- 
duce these effects. 





Immersing the Feet in hot Water. 

Remember never to have the foot-bath so hot as to 
oceasion a disagreeable sensation; this would drive 
the blood to the head, instead of drawing it from it. 
If possible, when bathing the feet, have a warm bath 
for the hands also; the object being to bring the heat 
to the extremities, 





Removing Paint or Putty from Wood. 

If soft soap is made into a paste with a solution of 
caustic potash or soda, and the mixture is laid on 
with an old brush ora rag, the paint or putty will 
become in a few hours so soft that it may be removed 
with ease. 





To make the Teeth White. 
A mixture of honey with the purest charcoal will 
prove an admirable cleanser. 


Che Florist. 
(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Beds for Flowers. 

Divisions of a flower-garden which are formed in 
different figures; and which are generally covered 
with a mass of flowers of one kind, or at least of one 
color, though sometimes they contain single plants, 
or small tufts of plants and flowers, at regular dis- 
tances, with naked spaces showing the soil between. 
The plants most suitable for completely covering the 
beds are trailers and creepers; and those for standing 
singly at regular distances, are erect plants, which 
have their flowers in terminal spikes, corymbs, or 
umbels, or compact-growing plants, which make neat 
little bushes entirely covered with flowers; the stems 
often require to be pegged down with hooked sticks 
so as to cover every part of the bed equally; and in 
wet seasons, when the plants are apt to run too 
much to leaves, the lower extremities of the shoots 
ought to be slightly bruised, so as to check their 
growth by lessening the rapidity of the return of the 
sap. Some effect may be produced by cutting through 
some of the principal, six or eight inches under 
ground. In situations where the bottom is naturally 
moist, the whole flower-garden ought to be effectually 
drained, and those beds which are intended to be 
wholly covered with trailing plants, ought to have a 
comparatively thin stratum of soil. On the other 
hand, borders intended for tall, vigorous plants, 
ought to have a deep substantial soil. 








Andromeda. 

Low, deciduous and evergreen heathlike shrubs, 
chiefly natives of North America, and some of which 
are very ornamental. All the species are generally 
grown in heath-mould or peat, but they will also 
thrive in very fine sandy loam. In whatever soil 
they may be grown, the roots should never be suffer- 
ed to become quite dry; as, like those of all the hair- 
rooted plants, when once withered, they cannot be 
restored; and the plant has seldom vigor enough to 
send out a sufficient quantity of new ones. All the 
kinds are propagated by layers. 
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Marriages. 
In this city, by Rev. Mr. Miner, Mr. George A. Teulon, 
of hehe ae to Miss Georgiana Clifford. 
Mr. Burrill, Mr. Charles G. Johnson to Miss 
Rebiec Ci a Haxelburah. 
At Newton, by Rev. Mr. Young, Mr. Isaac H. Bullard 
to Miss Achsa Burner. 
At Quincy, by Rev. Mr. Wells, Mr. Lyman Morse to 


Miss Carrie L. Burrill. 
. Mr. Sheldon, Mr. 


At Central Falls, I., by Rev 
Cc Ree Drew to Miss Marin R. She rt 
New York, by Rev. Mr. Abbott, Mr. Edward Abbott 
to Miss Clara E. Davis. 


Deaths. 

a o 

In this city, Miss Mary Francis Kerns, 17; Mrs. Marga- 
ret P. Briggs, 39; Mrs. Mary Fiske E aton, 63; } rs. Mary 
B. Hunnewell, 60; Mrs. Hannah Davis, 86; "Mrs. Lydia 
Wiggin, 67. 

At Charlestown, Mr. John A. Farrar, 71. 

t East Some rville, Deacon Lucius Bow ers, 75. 

‘At Roxbury, Mrs. Jane 8. Sonn. 37. 

At Chelsea, Mrs Mastha Langle 

At Medford, Miss C 

















y, 80. 
arrie Matilda Allen, 21. 
At Lexington, Mr. John Munroe, 79. 
At Salem, Captain Charles U pton, 40. 
At Marshfield, Mrs. Nancy Cudworth, 84. 








WISTAR'S | BA LSAM 


OF 


WILD CHERRY 
HAS BEEN USED FOR 
NEARLY HALF A CENTURY, 

With most astonishing success in curing 
Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, Sore Throat, Whooping 
Cough, Croup, Influenza, Bronchitis, Liver 
Complaint, Difficulty of Breathing, 
Asthma, and every Affection of the 
THROAT, LUNGS AND CHEST, 


INCLUDING EVEN 


CONSUMPTION. 

There is scarcely one individual in the community who 
wholly escapes, during a season, from some one, however 
Slightly developed, of the above symptoms—a neglect of 
which might lead to the last named, and most to be 
dreaded disease in the whole catalogue. The power of 
the “medicinal gum" of the Wild Cherry Tree over this 
class of complaints is well known; so great is the good it 
has performed, and so great the popularity it has acquired. 

In this preparation, besides the virtues of the Cherry, 
there are commingled with it other ingredients of like 
value, thus increasing its value tenfold, and forming a 
Remedy whose power to soothe, to heal, to relieve, and to 
cure disease, exists in no other medicine yet discovered. 

The unequalled success that has attended the applica- 
tion of this medicine in all cases of 


PULMONARY COMPLAINTS 

has induced many physicians of high standing to employ 
it in their practice, some of whom advise us of the fact 
under their own signatures. We have space only for the 
names of a few of these : 

E. Boyven, M. D., Exeter, Me. 

ALEXANDER Hatcu, M. D., China, Me. 

R. FELLows, M. D., Hill, N. H. 

W. H. WEss, Cape Vincent, N. Y. 

W. B. Lyncn, M. D., Auburn, N. Y. 

ABRAHAM STILLMAN, M. D., Boundbrook, N. J. 

H. D. Martin, M. D., Mansfield, Pa. 

S. H. Frintey, M. D., San Francisco, Cal. 

The proprietors have letters from all classes of our fel- 
low-citizens, from the halls of Congress to the humblest 
cottage, and even from beyond the seas; fur the fame and 
virtue of WISTAR's BALSAM have extended to the “ utter- 
most bounds of the earth,’’ without any attempt on our 
part to introduce it beyond the limits of our own country. 


WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY 


IS PREPARED BY 


SETH W, FOWLE & CoO., 
No. 18 TREMONT STREET, Boston. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


REDDING’S RUSSIA SALVE. 
FORTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
HAS FULLY ESTABLISHED THE SUPERIORITY OF 


REDDING’S RUSSIA SALVE 
Over all other healing preparations for the cure of 


Scalds, 
Burns, Cuts, 
Flesh Wounds, Boils, 
Chilblains, Blisters, Bruises, 
Felons, Piles, Erysipelas, Ulcers, 
Salt Rheum, Injury by Splinters, Warts, 
Old Sores, Ring-Worm, Frost-bitten Parts, 
And all cutaneous diseases and eruptions generally. 


REDDING’S RUSSIA SALVE 


s prompt in action, removes — at once, and Liye aer 
the most angry-looki ae nd inflammation: 
by magic,—thus affording relief | and a complete cure. 


RUSSIA SALVE CURES . rir tots 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES CANCERS. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES SORE "EYES. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES ITCH. 








RUSSIA SALVE CURES FELONS. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES SCALD HEAD, 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES NETTLE RASH, 


? CURES CUTS. 

CURES CORNS. 
CURES SCALDS. 
CURES SALT. tates 
CURES SORE 





SALVE 
RUSSIA SALVE SO. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES WHI TLO WSs. 
SALVE 
SALVE 


RUSSIA § CURES ULCERS, 
RUSSIA "E CURES WARTS. 

USSIA SALVE CURES SORE NIPPLES. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES STIES. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES FESTERS. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES RINGWORM, 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES SCURVY. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES nok time 
RUSSIA SALVE C URES SORE LIP. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURE 5 INGROWING NAILS. 
RUSSIA SALVE C URES SPIDER STINGS. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES SHINGLES. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES ERUPTIONS. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES retin ITO BITES. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES CHILBLAINS. 
CURES FROZEN LIMBS. 

es ENS. 


nS 


RUSSIA SALVE CURES FLESH WOUNDS. 


RUSSIA SALVE CURES BRUISES. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES CHAPPED HANDS. 
RUSSIA SAL a CURES SPRAIN 


'SSIA SALV 4 
RUSSIA SAL EC ‘URES LAME WRIST. 

Bites of Venomous reptiles are instantly caned by this 
EXCELLENT OINTMENT. 
EVERY MOTHER WITH CHILDREN, 
AND ALL HEADS OF FAMILIES, 

Should keep a box in the cupboard, or on the shelf, handy 
to use in 


CASE OF ACCIDENT. 
Price, 25 Cents per Box. 
Sold by all venders of Patent Medicines, Drugqgists, Gro- 
cers, Postmasters, and at all Country Stores. 
ALSO BY 
SETH W.FOWLE & CO., General Agents, 
18 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
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BRI LLIANT NOVE LETTES. | 


We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. We will send 
single copies by mail, post-paid, for twenty-five cents each, 
or five copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 

ONE-EYED JAKE: or, The Young Dragoon. By 

EDWARDS KEELER OLMSTEAD. 

MARIAN MALVERN: or, The Heiress of Glen- 
dale. By Francis A. DuRIVAGE. 


KINAH’S CURSE: or, The Downfall of Carnaby 
Cedars. By Jang G. AUSTIN, 


ADAM PEVERLEIGH: or, The Living Mystery 
of the Adirondack. By Mrs. C. F. Gerry. 

THE BLACK MENDICANT: or, The Mysterious 
Protector, By Joun B. WILLIAMS, M. D. 

JIG POTTER: or, Ralph Singleton’s Protege. A 
Tale of Crime and Retribution. By MATTHEW 8. VINTON. 

THE VISCONTI: or, Barbarigo the Stranger. By 
Austin C. BuRDICK. 

SIR RASHLEIGH’S SECRET: or, The Mystery 
of Sybil’s Cliff. A Romance of Crime and Retribu- 
tion. By Francis A. DuRIVAGE. 

THE SECRET LEAGUE: or, The Mysteries of 
Alburn Hall. A Tale of Old England. By Mrs. 
CAROLINE ORNB. 

ADELINE DESMOND: or, The Spy of Newbern. 
A Story ofthe War. By Darius Coss. 

HALF-WITTED NAT: or, The Miser of Patuxet. 
By Dr. J. H. Ropinson. 

THE UNKNOWN: or, The Secret Helper. A Tale 
of Wrong an@ Retribution. By Dr. J. H. Roprnson. 

CYNTHIA. The Pearl of the Points. A Tale ot 
New York. By GeorGr L. AIKEN. 

THE SCARLET FLAG: or, The Caribbean Rover. 
A Tale of the Buccaneers. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY, 
THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD: or, The Priestess of 

the Sun. By Dr. J. H. Ropinson. 

DISINHERITED: or, The Heir of Motcombe. A 
Tale of English Life. By Dr. J. H. RoBinson. 

THE GOLD FIEND: or, Shadows on the Hearth- 
stone. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

THE KING OF THE SEA, A Tale ot the Fearless 
and Free. By NED BUNTLINE. 

THE QUEEN OF THE SEA: or, Our Lady of the 
Ocean. By NED BUNTLINE. 

THE HEART'S SECRET: or, The Fortunes of a 
Soldier. By LizruTENANT MuRRAY. 

THE TEXAN CRUISER: or, Calypso the Wan- 
derer. By SYLvanus Coss, JR. 

THE GREEK ADVENTURER: or, The Soldier 
and the Spy. By LigeuTENANT MURRAY. 

THE SEA LARK: or, The Quadroon of Louisiana. 
A Tale of the Land and Sea. By LIEUTENANT MurRRay. 

PAUL LAROON: or, The Scourge of the Antilles. 
By SYLVANUS Cogs, JR. 

BIANCA: or, The Star of the Valley. A Romance 
of the Alps. By AuGustTINE J. H. DUGANNE. 

IVAN THE SERF: or, The Russian and Circas- 
sian. By AustTIN C. BuRDICK. 

MARION’S BRIGADE: or, The Light Dragoons. 
By Dr. J. H. Ropinson. 

THE STORM CHILDREN: or, The Light-Keeper 
of the Channel. By Syivanvus Coss, Jr. 

STEEL AND GOLD: or, The Heir of Glenville. 
By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

THE REBEL SPY: or, The King’s Volunteers. By 
Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 

NEVERFAIL: or, The Children of the Border. 
A Tale of Kentucky. By Dr. J. H. Ropinson. 

THE LOST HEIR: or, The Duke and the Lazza- 
rone. By SYLVANUS Coss, JR. 

THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Dingle the Back- 
woodsman. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

THE SEA LION: or, The Privateer of the Penob- 
scot. By Sy_vanvus Coss, Jr. 

THE WITCH OF THE WAVE: or, The Rover's 
Captive. By HENRY P. CHEEVER. 

ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
No. 63 Congress street, Boston, Mass. 
(GF FOR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 








‘TEN CENT NOVELETTES. 


We have commenced the publication of a new work 
with the above general title. A new story will be issued 
every month, each comprising one hundred and twenty- 
eight pages, and uniform in style with the numbers now 
out. The following are the titles of those now issued: 
No. 1.-THE GOLDEN EAGLE: ts The Priva- 

oer of 1776. By Syivanvus Coss, JR. 

No. 2,—TUE WHITE ROVER: or, The Maid of 

Louisiana. By Di. J. H. Ropinson. 

No. 3.—-THE BRAVO'S SECRET: or, The Spy of 
the Ten, By Sy_vanvs Coss, JR. 

No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION: —_ The Tory 
and his League. By Sy_tvanus Coss, Jk. 

No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND: ors ‘The ‘Mahratta 

Prophecy. By Mrs. M. A. DENISO 
No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE: or, The Sign of the 

Mystic Tie. By MaJsor BEN: PERLEY POORE. 

No, %7.—THE BORDER LEAGUE: ny The o Camp, 





the Cabin and the Wilderness. 

JERRY. 

No. 8.—THE DUKE’S PRIZE. A Miner ‘ot Art and 
Heart in Florence. By LIEUTENANT MUE: 

No. 9.-THE WooD wage H: or, The Double 
Plot. By Sy_tvanvs Coss, JR. 

No. 10.—BEN HAMED: or, The Children of Fate. 
By SyLvanvus Coss, Jr. 

No. 11.-THE YOUNG PIONEER: or, The Red 
and White Men of Virginia. By James F. Fitts. 
No. 12.—THE DUCAL CORONET: or, The Heir 

and the Usurper. By SYLVANUs Coss, JR. 
No, 13.—THE WEST POINT CADET: or, The 
Zornes of Fortune's Wheel. By Ben: PERLEY 
?OORE 
No. 14.-THE MYSTERIOUS MINER. By Mas. 
. 8. GOODWIN 


No. 15.—FITZ-HERN : or, The Rover of the Irish 
Seas. By F. CLinton BARRINGT(C 


No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER: = The Maid of 
Monterey. By Nep BUNTLINE. 


No. 17.-THE KING'S TALISMAN: or, The Young 
Lion of Mount Hor. By Sy_vants Coss, Jr, 


For sale by all newsmen, or sent by mall, post-paid, 
upon receipt of Fifteen Cents each, Addre 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, sia: 


Boston, Mass. 
J 
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They bribed their guard to take them to Barnum’s 
Hotel, where they luxuriated in a sumptuous supper 
and the smiles of sympathizing ladies. They were 
discovered during the evening, however, and marched 
off to prison, while the Union soldier in charge of 
them was severely punished for his dereliction. 

The English merchants have overdone the tea and 
silk business with China, the past season, and the 

losses in the trade for this season alone are estimated 
at $5,000,000. 

The late Mr. Proudhon’s best known maxim is, 
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TRE FLAG OF 











CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 


Our Poung Folks’ Club. 


SECOND MEETING. 


REPORTED BY WILLIAM L. WILLIAMS, 





“ WELL, children, when does the next meeting of 
* our Club come off?” asked Mr. Johnson. 

“Why! To-night, papa,” replied Mary. “ You 
\ surely did not forget it, did you? We have been 
thinking of it all the week, and longing for Tuesday 
night to come.” 

“ Yes, indeed, papa, and I have got a lot to tell you 
about trees,” said Helen. 

Mr. Johnson drew his arm-chair up to the table, 
and all the children did likewise; Mrs. Johnson 
also took her place as a member of the Club. The 
scene was a most comfortable and homelike one. 
The warm rays of the lamp shone brightly upon the 
happy faces of the group, and rested with a cheerful 
glow upon the rows of books in the cases, and the 
pictures upon the walls; for Mr. Johnson well knew 
how to make his home attractive, and how to impart 
a taste for the beautiful in the minds of the young. 

“ O, father,” exclaimed Leonard, when they were 
all fairly seated, “I saw an account of our first meet- 
ing published in the ‘ FLAG oF OUR UNION;’ did you 
put it in?” 

“I did, my son; I thought that there would be a 
great many children who would not haveguch a nice 
club as ours to attend, or facilities for learning about 
things, as we have, so I sent it to the ‘FLAG’ for 
publication, and now thousands of people will be 
benefited by our weekly meetings. Don’t you think 
it a guod idea?” asked Mr. Johnson. 

“Excellent, papa; and it had one good effect, for 
Charley Ellis read the account, and he asked me 
what kind of a Club we had at Mount Rural, and 
when I told him about it, he thought it was first-rate, 
and asked me if he could come to the meetings. I 
told him I would ask your permission, and let him 
know,” said William.” 

*‘T should be very glad to have him come in,” re- 
plied Mr. Johnson; “ ‘the more the merrier,’ as the 
old saying is; but itis proper that the members of 
the Club should signify their wishes about it. So all 
of you who are in favor of admitting Charley Ellis as 
a member of this Club will please say ‘Aye.’ ” 

Every voice responded, and William was appointed 
to notify Charles of his election. Mrs, Ellis’s house 
was not far off, and in a few moments William re- 
turned, and introduced the new mgmber. He was 
greeted warmly, and a chair was placed for him at 
the table. 

“We are glad to see you here, Charley,” said Mr. 
Johnson; “and I think you will enjoy the meetings 
of our little Club very much.” 

“ Thank you, sir,” responded Charles. ‘‘ I am sure 
that I shall, for 1 love to read and learn, very much. 
I was going to join the ‘Tuesday Evening Club,’ in 
Market street, and went down there last week to see 
the room, but there was very little pleasure there. 
The boys seemed to be loafing about the room, except 
those who were playing ‘High Low Jack.’ I was 
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very glad when William came and told me I could 
P join ‘Our Young Folks’ Club.’” 

Mr. Johnson now called the attention of the mem- 
bers to the journal of the first meeting, which Wil- 
liam stood up and read, in a clear and distinct tone. 
The president then said: 

“ The subject appointed fur this evening, is Trees; 
and each member is to give an account of the infor- 
mation gained in regard to these beautiful gifts of 
God. Trees are so common, that few persons ever 
pause to consider how valuable and essential they 
are to the comfort and welfare of mankind. Not an 
hour, perhaps not a minute, of the day, are we inde- 
pendent of trees. The most part of the houses we 
live in, the chairs on which we sit, the ships which 
cross the great ocean, the bedsteads we sleep on, all | 
were once trees, growing in the forest. Trees are 
among the earliest friends of our childhood; their | 
outstretched arms shield us from the burning sun; 
their strong branches afford us a free gymnasium; 
and how quickly does the schoolboy scrape acquai 
tance with the cherry, pear, apple and plum-trees— 
not exactly shaking hands with the trees, but shaking 
trees with the hands. How well he knows when to 
get his whistles from the willow, and his bows from 
the walnut. How early does he commence belabor- | 
ing the horse-chestnuts, to make them yield their 
untimely fruit; and what country boy has not tried 
to immortalize his name, by cutting it deep into the 
bark of some old familiar tree, that has stood senti- 
nel for many years at his father’s door-stone. The 
subject we have chosen, embraces so large a field that 
it would be almost impossible for us to exhaust it; 
but what we have learnt will doubtless enable us to 
appreciate these blessings more than we have done. 

William, you may commence, and tell us what you 
have discovered in relation to trees.” 

“T have found, father, that the varieties of trees 
were so numerous, and that they held such an im- 
portant place among the necessities of the human 





owe their chief beauty to the numerous trees which 
adorn them—for instance, Newburyport, Portland 
and New Haven, 

“Among the many curious trees which I read 
about, none pleased me so much as the Banyan. It 
grows in the East Indies, and is remarkable for its 
branches sending shoots down to the earth, which 
take root there, and become trunks, that in their 
turn put forth similar branches, so that in time a 
single tree spreads over an immense surface of ground, 
and forms a thick grove. One has been seen, which 
had three hundred and fifty trunks as large as oak 
trees, and more than three thousand smaller ones. 
Under the shadow of this tree, which is called Cub- 
beer Burr, in honor of a Hindoo saint, seven thousand 
persons could be seated. The Banyan trees are 
usually inhabited by monkeys; they eat the leaves, 
and also the fruit, which is scarlet, and about the 
size of acherry. The manner in which a Banyan is 
planted is very curious. They seldom start from the 
ground, but the seeds being deposited by birds in the 
hollow of a lofty palm, they spring up, and then send 
down their roots to the ground; these gradually em- 
brace the palm tree, and kill it. These trees are also 
the resort of a mammoth species of bat, some of them 
measuring six feet from the tip of one wing to the 
other. Whena Banyan gets old, it breaks up into 
several parts, the original trunk decaying. The wood 
of this tree is too light and porous to be put to any 
use. The bark is used among the Hindoos for medi- 
cal purposes. The Brahmins use the tree for places 
of worship, and set an idol among the branches. 

“Another curious tree in the Upas tree of Java, 
also called the Bohan. It yields a deadly poison, 
which the natives make use of in poisoning their in- 
struments of warfare. Some travellers describe it as 
filling the air with such a poisonous vapor that birds 
or beasts, on coming near it, fall down dead. This 
story, however, is considered fabulous. In my re- 
searches, I found an account of a wonderful Chestnut 
tree, near Mount Etna. This tree is so large that at 
one time the Queen of Arragon and one hundred 
horsemen found shelter within the hollow trunk. At 
last accounts, this gigantic tree was much decayed, 
so that a road passed through the centre of the trunk, 
wide enough for two coaches to drive through abreast. 
A small house is also built within it, where persons 
reside. This noble tree is probably thousands of 
years old. This is all that I have to say to-night. I 
see that Leonard is looking impatient to tell his 
share.” 

“ Well, Leonard, we are ready to hear your ac- 
count,” said Mr. Johnson. 

“] have two trees that I want to give a little his- 
tory of,” replied Leonard; ‘‘ one of them is the old 
Charter Oak, which stood in Hartford, Connecticut. 
When the American colonies were first settled, the 
King of England used to grant charters to the differ- 
ent colonies, permitting them to govern themselves; 
but disputes and differences arose with the king, and 
he demanded their charters. Some of them were 
given up; others, with commendable pluck, refused 
to surrender them. In 1686, Sir Edmund Andross 
was sent over as Governor of New England. Witha 
guard of sixty men, he went to Connecticut, and de- 
manded the charter. It was brought forth in the 
evening, and laid upon the table; but just as the 
haughty Englishman thought he had it, the lights 
were suddenly extinguished, a Captain Wadsworth 
seized the charter, hurried away, and hid it in the 
hollow oak. When the candles were re-lighted, the 
paper had vanished. Sir Edmund, however, took 
command, and governed the State, although the 
charter was not surrendered. 

“Another famous tree, of interest to every Ameri- 
ean, is the Liberty Tree, which stood in Boston, on 
the spot where the brick building on the corner of 
Essex and Washington streets now stands, opposite 
the Boylston Market. Under the shadow of this tree 
were held some of the first meetings of the indignant 
patriots, who eventually rebelled against the tyranny 
of the British king. When Boston was occupied by 
English troops, they cut down this memorable tree; 
but it will ever live and be green in the hearts of 
New Englanders.” 

Here Leonard paused, and Robert contributed his 
mite to the entertainment. 

“T have but a little to say,” commenced Robert; 
“but it is different from anything that has been said, 
so far. I have found out that trees have an influence 
on the rain. This has been proved by planting trees 
on bare hillsides, and the amount of rain is found to 
have doubled. The reason given for this is, that the 
temperature of trees in hot climates being lower than 
the atmosphere, the cool wind passing over them is 
condensed, and forms dew or rain. On one of the 

Canary Islands are some trees called Fountain trees, 
which have so strong a power of condensing, that the 
drops of water are continually running down the 
leaves and branches, making a perpetual fountain at 
the foot. Wherever large woods or forests have been 
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And round thee lies the smooth, untrodden snow, | 
When naught is thine that made thee once so fair, | 
I love to watch thy shadowy form below, 
And through thy leafiess arms to look above, 
On stars that brighter beam when most we need their 
love.’ "’ 


** Now, Mary, we will have what you have to tell us 
about the great family of trees.” 

“I thought, father, that I would learn what I could 
concerning the ornamental trees which adorn our 
streets and public squares, and lend such a charm to 
our cemeteries. First I will mention the Elm, which, 
to my mind, is the handsomest of them all. There 
are many varieties of elms, but none can compare 
with our American Elm, with its lofty branches 
sweeping downward so gracefully. Some of these | 
trees grow to the height of one hundred feet, the 
trunk reaching sixty or seventy feet before it separates 
into branches. On the banks of the Mississippi grows 
the Red or Slippery Elm; this does not attain such a 
majestic height, but its timber is more valuable than 
the others. The bark is very useful asa lici 


the ground near the gate. At last ‘good-by’ was 
said, and they parted. That cane took root, and is 
now a mammoth tree, its great branches sweeping 
across the road, and giving a home to whole families 
of beautiful birds.” 

“ Well done, Helen!” said Mr. Johnson, ‘“ you have 
given quite a pleasant finish to our evening's conver- 
sation. This subject of trees is so large that one 
evening is not sufficient to give it all the attention it 
deserves; at some future meeting we will resume the 
topic. At our next meeting we will not discuss any 
particular subject, but I will be ready to reply to any 
questions you may ask me. And if you hear of any 
little friends who wish to join us, bring them along 
and let them assist in heaping up knowledge.” 








and almost every child has chewed the bark of the 
‘slippery ellum” as they improperly term it. The 
English Elm is a very handsome tree, and some beau- 
tiful specimens of it can be seen on the Beacon street 
mall of the Boston Common. Then there are the 
Cork-barked Elm; the Wych Elm; the Cornish Elm; 
and the Huntingdon Elm, all of them natives of Eng- 
land or Scotland. 

“ The Ash tree is another beautiful tree, of which 
many varieties are found in this country, and are 
known by the names of White, Red, Black, Blue, 
Green, and Carolina Ash. The wood of this tree is 
quite tough and hard, and much used by wheel- 
wrights, carriage-makers and turners. It also makes 
excellent firewood. In England, there is a species 
known as the Weeping Ash, the branches of which 
bend down almost straight towards the ground. That 
which we call Mountain Ash, so well known by its 
clusters of bright scarlet berries, is really the Rowan 
tree, and belongs to a different order from the Ash. 
In the old Scandinavian mythology it is written that 
the first man and woman were Ask and Embla, (Ash 
and Elm). In some countries, twigs of the Ash are 
believed to be a charm against witchcraft. 

“The Cypress is another ornamental tree; from its 
dark green color, which gives it a very gloomy appear- 
ance, it has from the earliest ages been an emblem of 
mourning. It was planted in the teries, and the 
Romans and Greeks placed twigs of it in the coffins 
of their dead. The wood of the Cypress is famous for 
its compactness and durability; it is reddish and 
possesses an agreeable odor. Water has no effect 
upon it owing to a resin which it contains. Cypress 
wood is said to be the celebrated Gopher wood of 
Scripture. The doors of St. Peters Church at Rome 
“were made of cypress, and they lasted trom the time 
of Constantine the Great till they were removed dur- 
ing the reign of Pope Eugene 1V., more than eleven 
hundred years. Even then they were perfectly sound, 
but were taken down in order to put up new ones of 
bronze. In this country, there are several varieties 
of cypress; the White Cypress, and the Virginian 
Cypress; this latter grows to a height of 120 feet, 
and is found in the swamps of the Southern States. 
Other varieties have been found in China, Portugal, 
and Mexico. 

“Thave one more tree to speak of, particularly, 
father, although there are so many, that, if I had the 
time, I think I could write a large volume about these 
beauties of the vegetable kingdom. The Birch tree 
has always been a favorite with me, on account of its 
smooth and silvery bark and its ever-twinkling leaves. 
I have a piece of birchbark now which I peeled from 
atree two years ago, when our Sunday school went 
on a picnic to Seabrook. I wrote a journal of the 
day upon it, and keep it carefully among my curi- 
osities. The Beech is a very handsome forest-tree, 
and large quantities of it are found in the northern 
parts of Europe and Asia. It grows rapidly, and to 
the height of sixty or seventy feet. The bark is often 
used for tanning, and in some countries it is made 
into shoes, hats and some household utensils. In 
Norway this bark is used for a covering to the roofs 
of houses. It has also been dried, ground, and fed to 
pigs, being mixed with meal. The sap is made into 
a beverage, and also used for medicinal purposes. In 
this country there are several kinds of bircn. The 
young trees are made into hoops fur casks, the twigs 
make excellent coarse brooms, and the bark has been 
used by the Indians for canoes, baskets and boxes. 
Another good use itis put to in New England is to 
punish naughty boys in school, but I suppose Will 
and Lennie can tell better of that than Il can.” And 
Mary gave a merry glance at her brothers. | 

* Don’t beso sure of that, sister Mollie,” said Lennie, | 
laughing; ‘‘ Doctor Birch is a great stranger in our 
school, and always will be, I guess.” 

“Now is it my turn to speak?” asked Helen. 

“ Yes, little one, now we will hear what you think 














felled, the ponds and streams in the vicinity have 
perceptibly decreased. 

**T will conclude by reciting a sonnet addressed to 
a tree, written by a New England poet, Jones Very, 
a native of Salem. It is very pretty, and worth 











race, that I was quite bewildered, and almost lost 
myself in a forest of trees. I tried to select the most 


and I finally concluded that every variety of tree 
conduces in some way to the comfort and convenience 
of man. Weall know how largely indebted we are 
to the oak and pine, in the construction of our houses 
and vessels; we know what ornaments they are to 
our public streets and gardens. Think of Boston 
Common, without a tree upon it! Some of our cities 





remembering: 


important tree that grew, but found it impossible, | “*1 love thee when thy smiling buds appear, 


And one by one their tender leaves unfold, 
Asif they knew that warmer suns were near, 


| Nor longer sought to hide from winter's cold; 


| And when with darker growth thy leaves are seen 
| ‘To veil from view the early robin's nest, 
I love to lie beneath thy waving screen, 
With limbs by summer's heat and toil oppressed; 
And when the autumn winds have stript thee bare, 


of trees,” said Mr. Johnson. | 
**T looked all over my books, papa, and after reading | 
| about a lot of trees I thought that none were equal 
to a Christmas tree. I saw one at Cousin Annie’s last | 
Christmas, and it looked splendidly; there were 
about thirty little candles on it, all lighted, and lots 
of candy and cakes besides toys and picture books. 
Annie’s brother Nathan got the tree, it was 2 beau- 
tiful spruce; he cut it in the woods, and fastened | 
it into a water-pail somehow. O, it was perfectly | 
elegant ! | 
‘“*T know another tree, too. I saw it last summer 
when I went to Newburyport with mama, it is 
called the Old Elm of Newbury, and it is the biggest 
tree in Essex county. There is a real preity story | 


| 
| 
| 











Humors of the Day. 
NEW YEARS’ CALLS. 

** Did you make calls on New Years?” 

“No,” said my friend Tom. “I used to, but I’m 
cured,” 

“ How so?” said I, anxious to learn his experience. 

“Why, you see,” said Tom, feelingly, “as I was 
making calls,some years back, I fell in love with a 
beautiful girl—that she was. Well, sir, I courted 
her like a trump, and I thought I had her sure, when 
she eloped with a tailor—yes, sir, that lovely creature 
did.” 

“She showed bad taste,” said I, compassionately. 

“More than that,” remarked Tom, nervously. 
“ Downright inhumanity is the word. I could stand 
being jilted for adown-town broker, a captain with 
whiskers, or anything showy, that I could—but to 
be cut out, like a suit of clothes, by the ninth part 
of a man—a trifle over the decimal fraction of human- 
ity—that was brutality. But I swore vengeance— 
that I did.” 

“Vengeance?” I nervously inquired. 

“ Yes, sir,” said Tom, with earnestness, ‘and I 
took it. I patronized the robber of my happiness, 
and ordered a full suit of clothes, regardless of ex- 
pense. The tailor laid himself out on the job. I tell 
you, they were stunning, you may believe it.” 

“ But your vengeance?” said I, prompting him. 

“T struck that tailor in his most vital point—that 
I did—I never paid that bill—no, sir, I didn’t. But 
those infernal clothes were the cause of all my future 
misfortunes, that they were.” 

“How so?” said I, with a smile of compassion. 

“ Wearing them, I captivated my present wife. She 
told me so, and I haven’t had a happy day since. 
But I am bound to be square with that wretched 
tailor, in the long run. I’ve left him a legacy, on 
condition that he marries my widow.” 





A RESPONSIBLE NEGRO. 


Three or four weeks ago an amusing incident took 
place in one of the most splendid of the New York 
hotels, which is too good not to be related. Asouthern 
gentleman was a boarder in the house, and preferring 
not to eat at the table @hote, had his meals served in 
his own parlor, with all the elegance for which the 
establishment is noted. Being somewhat annoyed 
with the airs of the servant who waited on him—a 
negro of very sooty complexion—he desired him, one 
day at dinner, to retire. The negro bowed, and took 
his stand directly behind the gentleman’s chair. Sup- 
posing him gone, it was with some impatience that a 
few minutes after the gentleman saw him step for- 
ward to remove the soup. 

* Fellow,” said he, “leave the room, I wish to be 
alone.” 

“Excuse me, sir,” said Cuffee, drawing himself up 
stiffly, “but J am responsible for the silver!” 

It is said that the negro was not footed out of the 
room. The distinguished Southerner was not equal 
to that. 


AN ASTONISHED CHAPLAIN. 


There is a joke—though positively a wicked one— 
onacertain chaplain, which ought not to be lost to 
the world. It is the chaplain’s business to look after 
the regimental mail. This chaplain had been an- 
noyed exceedingly by the great number of warriors 
who were constantly running to him and inquiring 
about the arrival and departure of mails. To save 
time and patience, he posted a notice outside his tent 
which read: “The chaplain does not know when the 
mail will go,” and imagined his troubles at an end. 
He was absent from the camp that day, and on re- 
turning and glancing at his notice, was horrified to 
see there upon his own door, read by multitudes 
during the day, in a hand exactly counterfeiting his, 
following the words “the chaplain does not know 
when the mail will go,” this addition, by some wretch: 
* Neither does he care ad—n.” It was a case of de- 
pravity that he was unprepared for. 








A youth of nine or ten summers who attends the 


| Sabbath-school, and is one of those “ infants terrible,” 


was asked by his teacher, not very long since, what 
the phylacteries of the Pharisees were? “ Broad 


| hems, such as ladies wear on their dresses,” was the 


reply. “ But the Pharisees didn’t wear them for the 


| Same reason that the ladies do, did they?” « O, yes,” 


was the wicked answer, ‘ to be seen of men.” 


about its origin. A long time ago a young man went 
home from a party with a pretty girl; to protect him- 
self and his lady-love, or perhaps to keep away rivals, 
he cut a stout stick; when he reached the home of his 
companion a few words remained to be said, and 
while lingering, he stuck the walking stick deep into 
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THE STOLE} 


'M cold, 
child; an’ 
crouching ‘ 
she cuddle 

“ Well, ' 
the boy. 
coal left ;" 
door, ble: 
which ha’ 
embers, © 
that she 
warmth ' 
very sad ( 
thrust for: 
purple wi 
what litt) 
minute o1 
outside the door, as if some 
the latch. 

“There, sis, he is comin’ 1 
way;” and, snatching up th 
whose large, brown eyes « 
placed her on a pile of stra 
damp cellar-room, hastily th 
quilt, and then ran and ope: 

“ Why didn’t you let me |) 
in the cold all night?” said t 
of moral degradation stam) 
of physical destitution exhil 
bare garments, seemed ea, 
complaint. 

“T thought the door was 
open it yourself.” 

“ You didn’t think any su 
let the fire go out for?” he 

“*Cause fire al’ays goes 01 
burn.” 

“ What’s become of the c 
yesterday? But I needn't 
keep that little imp in yond: 
you don’t do it again, for w) 
and will have a fire. We » 
‘un somehow, and if you do 

“You stole her, sir, and 1 








take care of her.” 

“ How dare you say that ‘ 

“*Cause you did.” 

“ How do you know?” 

“T heard mother say you 

“ When?” 

“Only a few days afore s! 

“Is that all she told you 

“ Yes.” 

“T don’t believe you. W 
tell anything, she never b 
When her tongué begins t 
she gets to the end of the v 
up, and tell me what more 
imp.” 

“She didn’t say anyt 
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dare to.” 
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a dare to, as yousay. Mag) ': « 
it had to come under. Ib 
| “You broke her heart, *': ! 
| “You're your mother’s’: 
| to suit me. I was a fool f ' 
great awk’ard boy toffee! « 
rid of that three-year-old! ! 
to do somethin’ else bes. ° .. 
| “Ifshe goes away,I she |) 
| that passed through Arch + 
| shrewd to give it exprensi 
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